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Three Measures 


Psalm 10g : 11-13 


By Amos R. Wells 


F ALL things far, I love the best 
The distance from the east to west j 
For by that space, and all within, 
God’s mercy parts me from my sin. 


And best I love, of all things high, 
The space between the earth and sky; 
For by that height beyond all ken 
God’s love exceeds the love of men. 


I love, of deep things undefiled, 
A father’s pity for his child ; 

For by that depth so far, so clear, 
God pities all that faint and fear. 


O Father, Father, endless kind, 

I thank thee for my human mind, 
But chief of all my praise shall be 
That mind cannot encompass thee ! 


Boston. 


ED T-e RIAL 


Hints from Bushnell and Drummond 
Henry Drummond was in a sense like Horace 
Bushnell. Both of them saw truth in a fresh light ; 
and both of them made the truth they had seen so 
clear that others could be illumined by it. Dr. Bush- 
nell once said to a young friend who spoke admiringly 
of his wonderful perception of truth : ‘‘Oh, I simply 
see truth from another corner of the room, that's all."’ 
But all of Dr. Bushnell’s generation was profited by 
his fresh glimpses of truth from that other corner of 
the room. Henry Drummond was one who profited 
by Bushnell’ s views of truth. Drumfhond said heart- 
ily one day to one who had personally known Bush- 
nell, ‘‘I am glad to see anybody who ever saw Bush- 
nell.’’ All of us have the privilege of profiting by the 
fresh illumination of truth given of God to those two 
great thinkers. And it is a comfort to know that 
God's truth is never exhausted by anyone's fresh 
view of it, or by its new disclosure to another genera- 
tion. Every fresh reading of the Bible even by one 
who has known most of it can, by God's blessing, 
bring a fresh and illuminating view of it, suited and 
‘ helpful to our common minds, as surely as to such 
great and uncommon minds as Horace Bushnell and 

Henry Drummond. Let us thank God for that. 


Kx 
Salvation Tremendously Personal 


Of all the precious things that are ‘said in the 
Bible, no one thing is more precious than the truth 
that the most precious of them all is for ourselves 
personally. When an angel of the Lord came from 
heaven to the shepherds in the field near Bethlehem, 
he said joyously : ‘‘ Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all the people: for there 
is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord.”’ 
message have been without that one word ‘‘ you'’ ? 
If all the world could have a Saviour except just our- 
selves, how sad we should be. Old John Berridge 
said : ‘The Bible tells us that ‘whosoever will may 
be saved.’ If it had said, ‘If John Berridge will, he 
may be saved,’ there might be some doubt about who 
was meant, for there might be a hundred John Ber- 
ridges in the world ; but when it says, ‘ whosoever 
will may be saved,’ 1 know that that means me. 
Blessed be God for that word ‘ whosoever.’’’ In one 
of the early student conferences at Northfield, a stu- 








What would that heavenly | 


dent from Edinburg University brought out with em- 
phasis the truth, ‘‘ salvation is a tremendously personal 
work.'’ And the echo of that.truth sounds to-day in 
the ears and hearts of many who heard it then. Sal- 
vation is for the individual, or it has no special value 


for any. 
x 
Chastisement a Proof of God’s Love 


Having a hard time is sometimes a proof of God's 
love to the disciplined one. Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and the timely chastening is a proof 
of the love. Quaint old Thomas Fuller said as to 
this: ‘‘I saw two children fighting together in the 
street. The father of the one, passing by, fetched 
his son away and corrected him ; the other lad was 
left without any check, though both were equally 
faulty in the fray. I was half offended that, being 
guilty alike, they were not punished alike ; but the 
parent would only meddle with him over whom he 
had an undoubted dominion, to whom he bare an un- 
feigned affection.’’ This is a good way of looking at 
trials and chastenings ; this is the right way of looking 
atthem. As the Old Testament has it: 


** He that spareth his rod hateth his son ; 
But he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes ”’ 
[or, diligently]. 


And as the New Testament declares this truth : 


** For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”’ 


**It is for chastening that ye endure ; .. . for what son 
is there whom his father chasteneth not?’’ In the 
light of this truth, for what blessing have we more 
reason to be more grateful than the trials and timely 
corrections that God gives us ? 


The Pathfinder 


I Mad medi bewilders us. It stuns the senses, 
dazes the vision, clouds life’s landscape, and 
we know not how to move. Werise from the 
ground where we had fallen when the storm has swept 
by us and the heaving earth is still, to find ourselves 
in a new and strange country, without chart or path 
or guide. Familiar as calamity is when viewed in 
others’ lives, when it comes to our own door it 
seems as if we had never seen it or reckoned with 
it before. 

We need help. Of course we do, but that is put- 
ting it too vaguely. Not any kind of help, but help 
of a very definite sort,—such help as the bewildered 
traveler needs. We feel that we must move onward 
and do something ; stagnation and idleness are ter- 
rible, unbearable. Yet this very activity, the one 
and only thing we desire, seems impossible, for we 
are confused, paralyzed to helplessness. God only 
can be to us, then, all that we need ; and the help 
that God brings us is not a passive peace merely, not 
a consolation only, but a path, a road, an outlet to 
activity, a method of recuperation. For the God of 
the troubled is a pathfinding God. 

Thus it is that trouble leads us to God by reason of 
this very bewilderment. Not only is this true, how- 
ever ; the quantity of trouble in life, and its certainty, 
would aiso seem sure to bring us under his leader- 
ship. Nothing bulks so large as adversity in the 
world,—nothing save the love of God. We weep 
oftener than we laugh, and sigh oftener than we 
exult. Nothing else is more certain, more inevitable, 
unavoidable. Doors may shut some things out, but 
here is a visitor who occupied your house before you 
came, and perhaps opened the door at your coming. 

Grief sometimes comes on a gigantic scale, in co- 





Not According to Our Deserts 

How grateful we should be that God does not 
deal with us, either as individuals or as a nation, ac- 
cording to our deserts! How sadly we should fare if 
God did so! God loved us while we were sinners, 
and sought to save us. Our hope of salvation is that 
God saves sinners, not that he saves Christians. God 
does not love us because we are sinners, but God 
loves us in spite of the fact that we are sinners. 
That is our hope. As a nation we have been pros- 
pered of God, not because we have dealt fairly with 
other needy peoples, but in spite of the fact that we 
have ill-treated other peoples or races. We have ill- 
treated the Indians, we have ill-treated the Negroes, 
we have ill-treated the Chinese. We have a sad 
record in our long course with other races—which we 
call inferior races. Yet God does not deal with us 
according to our deserts. What a God we have, and 
what reason for rejoicing we have that God does not 
give us according to our deserts ! 


ax 


The American Revision in New Dress 

A year ago The Sunday School Times was the 
first paper in the world to publish information about 
the long-awaited American Standard Revision of the 
Bible. Its expressed confidence in the high merit 
and speedy acceptance of the new revision has been 
amply vindicated in the twelve months that have 
passed, It is therefore a pleasure now to call the 
public's attention to a new edition of the American 
Revision which is just coming from the publishers’ 
hands, and which, for reasons that will appear, should 
be hailed with delight by the Sunday-schools of the 
English-speaking world. A full review of the new 
book is given on page 415 of this issue. 


“ 


of the Troubled 


lossal forms that blind and stifle and knock us down. 
Your mother is burned to death ; your father is thrown 
from a carriage and instantly killed ; a boat sinks, 
carrying a whole family down. What can be said of 
these horrible things, these tragic days? Nothing 
that completely explains them, —no full answer can be 
given. But there is a gleam of encouragement, a 
strengthening thought that has borne up thousands of 
brave lives in such times. It is this: the very vast- 
ness of such trouble, its magnitude and all-embracing 
sweep, has brought with it a secret comfort ; for noth- 
ing so seemingly destructive could have been per- 
mitted if it did not have vast uses good and beautiful 
that we know not of. Of course, ‘all things work 
together for good,’’—we do not forget that ; and God 
is love,—love is his method and love is his goal. But 
a mere intellectual assent to that truth, and a living, 
vital consciousness of it, are two different things ; and 
the very magnitude and vastness of affliction flashes 
into the mind, and beats home to the heart, the sense 
that it is of God, with a directness that we often fail 
to perceive in providences of a smaller kind. There 
is less excuse, one may even say, for a child of God 
losing God's guiding hand in fields of great disaster 
than in the little frets and common losses along the 
way. 

God is our pathfinder in still another sense. He 
guides us, not by shielding us from harm for three- 
score and ten years, but by unveiling to our eyes the 
great, wide meaning of life. Trouble freshens our 
love, makes sensitive our hearts, unseals the fountains 
of sympathy and pity, and shows us the reality of the 
invisible world. We are not worth much till we are 
smitten. 

‘« The inspirations that descend to us from the past,’’ 
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says Martineau in a beautiful passage, ‘‘come from 
the central figures of the great tragedies of humanity. 
Whatever touches and ennobles us in the lives and 
in the voices of the past is a divine birth from human 
doubt and pain.’ 

The broad fact we know well enough, but do we 
realize the deeper truth that in this softening, refin- 
ing, beautifying power of affliction, in this deepening 
of life’s perspective and this awakening of our minds 
to our vast possibilities, is the actual work of a path- 
finding God? That is the way he leads. The work 
of the shepherd is to guide, but the Good Shepherd 
guides not so much by outward transportation as by 
inward transformation, 

In the loudest storm a cheering voice may some- 
where be heard ; in the gloom of the thickest night a 
superhuman face may somewhere be seen. Hope 
will gleam ahead of us, peace brood within, or the 
trumpets of courage rouse us from behind. Like the 
mountain-climbers we will hear One calling to us from 
the great peaks of life, ‘‘ Come on, come on ; I see the 
way that is hid from you.’’ Tennyson sings this 
truth in his ‘‘ Voice and the Peak.’’ 
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** A voice below the voice, 
And a height beyond the height ! 
Ourhearing is hot hearing, 
And our seeing is not sight.’’ 


The Pathfinder will not tell us all that he knows ; bet- 
ter always that the traveler remain ignorant of some 
things known to his guide. Nor will he answer all our 
questions, for a good guide’s business is to lead, not 
talk, and for our own peace he must decline some 
questions. But He will take the pilgrim safely to the 
end, and by the best way. 

Over the heights of life He is leading us. It is not 
always pleasant, for the way is long and rough, and 
the storms are wild ; but we must remember that we 
are crossing the greatest of all continents and ascending 
the loftiest of all mountains, the continent and peak 
of human destiny. Let us not murmur, for we are 
moving upward. With Whittier let us remember : 


** We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before, 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear God, in thine, the nfght is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore.’’ 





“ Rightly Dividing” Words of Truth 


It is all-important for the ordinary Bible stu- 
dent, or, indeed, for the ordinary Bible reader who 
would be well informed as to the words of the Bible 
and their right use, to have free access to the recent 
revisions of the Bible, either English or American. 
Without this a Bible reader is likely to follow errors 
that his ancestors followed, instead of walking in the 
clearer light that has been provided for him in these 
days. And so again as to the true meaning of the 
Bible words. An illustration of the difficulties of 
those who lack this light is given by a questioner in 
Pennsylvania, who writes : 

1 would be pleased to have your opinion, or, rather, have 
you give a few thoughts, on the subject of ‘‘ rightly dividing 
the word"’ (2 Tim. 2 : 15). This subject was up before a 
recent Sunday-school convention. Does it mean good teach- 
ing? If so, will you please suggest a few points. 

The correspondent quotes from the Old Version. 
The English Revision, and the American also, reads, 
‘* Handling aright the word of truth.’’ In the mar- 
gin both revisions read, ‘‘ Holding a straight course 
in the word of truth.’’ It is evident that it is not 
euough to know what the Bible words are, but who 
spoke those words, and how they are to be applied. 
The Bible records the words of God, and the words 
of Satan, and the words of God's enemies, and the 
words of true prophets and of false prophets. It is 
important to have all this in mind when reading or 
teaching the Bible. We cannot handle the word of 
God aright, or hold a straight course in the word of 
truth, without being careful as to this. Words that 
are suited to one time, or to one man, are not suited 
to another. It is said that a Christian worker, dis- 
tributing religious tracts after a battle in war time, 
gave a tract on the evils of dancing to a soldier who 
had had both legs taken off. That certainly was not 
showing wisdom in his selection of timely truth. So 
it would be if one visiting an orphan asylum dwelt on 
the duty of children to parents. And so in many 


another case. 
x 
Why Did Jesus Enjoin Silence ? 


Every little incident as given in the Gospel story 
suggests a hundred questions to a hundred different 
readers, But the practical and more important ques- 

\, tion to every such reader is, What lesson as to my 
duty or privilege is here taught? And again, Is there 
any reason why I should seek light on this incident 
beyond the recorded facts? How many readers would 

gain by considering well these two test questions! A 

valued correspondent in California finds difficulties in 

the Gospel record that he wants to inquire about more 
particularly : 

You have printed many helpful words for me lately, notably 
the editorial of May 17, ‘‘ ‘Taking Delight in Difficulties."’ I 
have such abundance of these that my delight in this editorial 
is something very real. But here is a difficulty of another 
kind. What is your explanation of Mark 5:43 and Luke 
8 : 56 [where the parents of the restored child of the synagogue 
ruler were told not to make knoWn the cure}? How was it 
possible for Jairus and his wife to keep secret the new life 
given their little daughter? The ‘act of her death was well 





known. Was she to be hid from all outsiders? The com- 
mand seems absolute. 

Jesus, in all his wonder-working, had good reason 
for his action. He had come for a higher purpose 
than merely to help diseased bodies. All his work 
was subordinate to that main purpose. In one place 
he enjoined silence as to his wonders ; in another 
place he would have his work for diseased bodies 
widely known. Thus, in Mark 5: 19, Jesus said to 
the restored demoniac, ‘‘Go to thy house unto thy 
friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and how he had mercy on thee.’’ But 
that was in Decapolis, where Gentiles were numer- 
ous. Jairus was, on the contrary, a ruler of the syna- 
gogue, and Jesus had come to the Jews, —although not 
chiefly for physical healing. He did not want any 
added prominence in that line to hinder his greater 
work (as in Mark 1 : 32, 33, 35-38). The command 
to Jairus and his wife was as to their personal con- 
duct. They were not to hide themselves, nor to run 
about and tell their neighbors. Jesus did not seem to 
have wrought any new miracle to close the neighbors’ 
ears. We might worry over such a question without 
gaining any good. We have no reason to suppose 
that even Jairus or his wife had any doubt as to what 
Jesus meant by his words, or that they asked any 
questions of Jesus about it. It is a great thing, in 
reading the Bible, not to look for any difficulty or 
lesson beyond what we suppose God would have us 
learn. There are often fifty profitless questions that 
may exercise us even more than the one important 
practical question to which we ought to give earnest 
attention. This is an important truth to be consid- 
ered in Bible study and reading. 


KK 


How to Use the 
“Mammon of Unrighteousness”’ 

Questions about the meaning of particular para- 
bles of Jesus have been discussed among his followers 
for centuries. One reason for this is that his para- 
bles were not intended to be understood by all, with- 
out the possession of a right spirit, and as a result of 
wise and faithful study. One of these parables is 
that which is commonly called ‘‘The Unjust Stew- 
ard.’’ This parable has been more than once con- 
sidered in these columns ; but there are always new 
inquirers on the same subject, and it is a pleasure to 
reply to them. A Pennsylvania reader now writes : 

Will you, through the columns of The Sunday School Times, 
kindly give to my brother and myself your explanation of Luke 
16 : 9, where Jesus said, ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations'’? Any light you may 
be able to give us will be very thankfully Pen Le 

Of course the explanation of a Bible parable re- 
quires a knowledge of Oriental customs. To see the 
force of this parable we must know what are the posi- 
tion and powers, in the East, of a rich land-owner’s 
**steward.’' He stood between the owner and his 
tenants, and there was no such thing as fixed rates 
and values for each and all. A steward usually looks 
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out, first of all, for himself, and next, as showing 
himself an efficient agent of his master. But when, 
in this parable, the steward found he was to lose his 
present position, he determined to plan for the future, 
and to win a home for then. In that, at least, he 
acted wisely. So far his wisdom was an example to 
all of us. 

In addition to a knowledge of Oriental customs to 
enable one to understand Bible teachings, the Re- 
vised English text is essential. The Pennsylvania 
inquirer quotes from the imperfect and out-of-date 
version of 1611, and has added difficulties in conse- 
quence, That version reads: ‘‘ Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.’’ The Revision of 1884 reads more cor- 
rectly : ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the eternal tabernacle.’’ 
And these same words are found in the later and 
better American Revision. How different this from 
our old Bible form. It is the /riends who are minis- 
tered to, and now, and not the ‘‘mammon of un- 
righteousness,"’ that will prove a blessing in the 
future. That is what is really the correct Bible state- 
ment. 

The ‘‘ mammon of unrighteousness’’ seems to have 
been used in the days of Jesus as referring to the 
riches of this world, with its temptations to misuse, 
and as a means of wrong-doing. Jesus evidently 
taught that it is better to use even worldly wealth with 
a view to future good, and to its influence over those 
whom we shal! be glad to have ministered to in the 
present. In all our doing let us have a thought of 
the future, and of the consequences of our present 
conduct and doing. 


What Are the Best 
Sunday-School Hymns ? 


It is a matter for congratulation that the subject 
of Sunday-school hymns and music is coming more 
and more into prominence in Sunday-school journals 
and conventions. 
of past shortcomings, can have only a healthy effect 
on the hymn-singing of our Sunday-schools. Many 
are asking, ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ and would like a 
full, immediate answer. But there is no short cut to 
knowledge, even in this realm. Thus an interested 
reader in Canada writes : 


I was much interested in Dr. Benson's article ‘‘ Our Chil- 
dren's Singing’’ [in The Sunday School Times of May 
1902]. Although I am no judge as to the best hymns for chit. 
dren, yet I have been satisfied for some time that our hymns 
were too old for the majority of the school to understand. But 
where is one to look for the best hymns? After reading the 
above article, I would not feel satisfied that I had all hymns 
suitable for children should I purchase one gotten up specially 
for the Sunday-school. No doubt, there would be a great 
number of the proper kind, but I would still have to select. 
It has been in my mind for some time that a school could get 
up its own hymnal by having twenty-five or. so of the best 
printed and pasted on boards. That number would be suffi- 
cient for a school for some time, and, when necessary, another 
lot of the choicest hymns could be likewise prepared. If The 
Sunday School Times would pass judgment on the best hymns, 
and would publish a list and where found, it would help many 
like myself, I am sure. We could purchase the books, and 
make up our own hymnal. 


The purpose of such articles as those by Dr. 
Louis F. Benson on Sunday-school hymns and tunes 
(two are yet to be published in these columns) is to 
quicken interest, and arouse the right sort of determi- 
nation to have only the best. But no list of hymns 
or tunes could be named that would serve as the final 
choice for all Sunday-schools. Local conditions and 
tastes are peculiarly important factors here. There 
are many hymns and tunes which come up to the 
right standard of excellence, but it is for each Sunday- 
school to select those which are best suited to its own 
use. If one is really interested in getting only the 
best for his Sunday-school, as the Canadian reader 
clearly is, let him study such articles as those of Dr. 
Benson's for an understanding of the underlying 
principles of good words and music ; then let him 
test all Sunday-school hymns by those principles, 
rejecting all that fall short; and, finally, let him 
adopt for his own Sunday-school those of the best 
which have proved acceptable to the school by actual 
use. Dr. Benson is himself the editor of an admira- 
ble Sunday-school hymnal, yet he would be one of 
the first to recognize that that book is not necessarily 
the book for all Sunday-schools. The best Sunday- 
school and other hymnals are constantly advertised in 
The Sunday School Times: Specimen copies of these 
can easily be obtained for examination and trial, and 
thus each school may select, by the only true method, 
that which is reaily ‘‘ best'’ for itself. 


Aroused interest, and realization - 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing’is the purpose of 
this department. ‘The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted. here. 


Celebrate Marcus Whitman’s Birthday ! 


One of the best ways of interesting a Sunday- 
school in missions is by celebrating the birthdays of 
great missionaries, very much as authors’ birthdays 
are celebrated in the public schools. An excellent 
opportunity for inaugurating such a custom occurs on 
September 4, the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Marcus Whitman, the hero-martyr of Oregon. 
The fruitless search of the Nez Percés Indians for the 
Bible, the taking of the first wagon across the Rocky 
Mountains, the celebration of the Fourth of July at 
South Pass, and the famous ride to save Oregon, make 
the story very fascinating, especially to boys. Well 
would it be if it could be told in every Sunday-school 
in the United States, on the Sunday either preceding 
or following September 4. If this is not feasible, an 
entire evening during the week might be given to it. 
In either case, the room should be decorated with 
flags, and a map of the United States be used, with 
colored cords to show the routes of Whitman's jour- 
neys. In view of the fact that the part Whitman tock 
in saving Oregon and adding three stars to the flag 
has been seriously questioned, and that critics of a 
certain class have sought to rob him of the glory that 
undoubtedly is his, great care should be taken in tell- 
ing the story. All points should be omitted save those 
fully established by competent witnesses, Thoroughly 
reliable information, together with maps and pictures, 
will be found in ‘* Marcus Whitman, and the Early 
Days in Oregon,’’ by William Mowry (Boston : Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. $1.50), and in the Missionary Review 
of the World for September, 1902. Better still, Dr. 
William. Elliot Griffis has written for The Sunday 
School Times a special article on Whitman which will 
give interesting information of just the right sort. It 
will be published in these columns next week. 
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Notable Bible Memorizing in Canada 

Memorizing Scripture is a great help if done in- 
telligently. Mere parrot memorizing helps nobody, 
and is a distinct loss to the memorizer. The Sunday- 
school Union of the Province of Quebec inaugurated 
a ‘‘learning-by-heart’’ competition in the winter of 
1900-01, which has been very successful. It began 
with the offer by the Union of a copy of Mrs. Men- 
zie’s Marked New Testament to every Sunday-school 
pupil in the province who memorized one of the four 
groups of Bible verses, —a different quality of Testa- 
ment being given for each group. The groups were : 
first, for learning fifty verses ; the second, sixty ; the 
third, ninety verses, and the fourth, a hundred and 
twenty-five verses. The more familiar verses were 
selected. 

The scheme was objected to, as the burden was 
thought too great a one to expect any one to undertake ; 
but the result was surprising. Sixty-three schools 
furnished two hundred and forty-five successful memo- 
rizers of at least one group in the competition, ninety- 
three learned fifty verses, fifty-five learned sixty 
verses, twenty-three learned ninety verses, and sev- 
enty-four memorized all of the one hundred and 
twenty-five verses. The winners responded to the 
call for chapter and verse. A child of six repeated 
forty-six verses. A pastor and‘several teachers memo- 
rized, so as to encourage the children. In,Kinnear’s 
Mills Presbyterian School eighteen were successful ; 
in the Quebec City Methodist there were sixteen. 
Nearly two hundred of the candidates for honors were 
from outside of Montreal. A second competition, for 
all Montreal Sunday-school pupils who would learn 
the third chapter of John, resulted in the awarding of 
five hundred Testaments to members of only thirty- 
five schools. The notice for this competition was too 
short to get all the city schools interested in it. An- 
other competition open to the schools of Montreal was 
inaugurated last winter, with feur groups of thirty, 
forty-five, seventy, and one hundred verses, respect- 


ively. Fine copies of the Marked Testament were 
the prizes offered, with many successful candidates. 

W. Oliver Buchanan was the originator of this com- 
mendable work, and he writes : ‘‘It has become my 
life-work at eighty-two. Have given away fifteen 
hundred, and have direct evidence of God's fulfilling 
his promise in blessing his own word.’’ Another 
side of the work is the distribution of these Testa- 
ments among commercial travelers, and Mr. Buchanan 
adds : ‘‘It is proposed to place a supply at desirable 
points, where a free distribution will be made to any 
commercial traveler desiring its possession, in Eng- 
lish or French, on entering name and address in 
book.”’ 
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Training the Pupils’ Reading Habits 

Training in reading is as much in order in the 
Sunday-school as anywhere else. A New England 
librarian of long experience met with success in train- 
ing his school in its reading habits. He first allowed 
the lightest sort of books, and then began suggesting 
better books, until he was able to throw the light 
books out of the library through their non-use. Then 
he proposed the most fascinating books of adventure, 
—high-class missionary books. There was great in- 
terest in these volumes, which would not have been 
generally read but for the librarian’s training to better 
habits of reading. There is likely to be no dearth in 
candidates for the- mission field, or good workers in 
any other sphere, when such librarians as this are 
put in charge of the Sunday-school library. 


. 
A Colored Woman’s Consecrated Penny 


While there is a. feeling that the best of every- 
thing should be devoted to God, one doesn’t always 
pay much attention to the condition of the money he 
offers. . Yet there are those who like to give bright 
coins to God, as noted in this department in the issue 
for July 15. The paragraph referred to has moved 
Mrs. Hattie S. Rankin to send the following about an 
old colored woman whom the church had taken care 
of for forty years: ‘*‘Aunt Louisa’ did not see fit, 
after the war, to move her membership from the 
white to the colored church. So for all these years 
her placid old face has been seen regularly every 
Sunday in the gallery of the church, or the amen 
corner on Communion Sundays. She also has beena 
regular contributor. Each week she rubbed a copper 
cent till it shone like a gold dollar, wrapped it in a 
clean white piece of paper, and dropped it in the col- 
lection plate,—always. She died a few weeks ago 
was buried from the First Presbyterian Church of this 
city [Fayetteville, North Carolina], the elders of the 
church acting as her pall-bearers. What a lesson of 
faithfulness in little things can we learn from this 
faithful old soul !’’ 

% 


Boys and Different Versions 
of the Same Bible 


How to explain to a class ot boys the need of revi- 
sions of the Bible was recently discussed in the de- 
partment of Notes on Open Letters, and this has 
called out a method used by A. S. Goodrich, who 
writes from Saratoga Springs: 1 was interested in 
the letter from the Ohio teacher asking how to explain 
to his boys the need of ‘many Bibles.’ I too teach 
boys, and this was one of my recent lessons. May I 
pass on my method? I had this lesson (they are 
prepared on the mimeograph, and given out a week 
ahead) divided into ‘‘ Manuscript,’’ ‘‘ First Collec- 
tion,’’ and ‘Principal Versions,’’—each of these 
with subdivisions. Then I had a chart, ‘‘ The Sources 
of Our Bible,’’ and also two sheets with specimens of 
old Hebrew, Greek, and old English, showing by the 
change of language, obsolete words, etc., the need of 
constant revision. These specimen sheets and chart 
were prepared on the mimeograph, so that every boy 
had one of each. I enclose samples, to show the 
work.’ Under ‘‘ Manuscripts’’ are the subdivisions 
(a) Written how ? (4) Written on what? (c) What con- 
ditions? ‘*First Collection’’ : (a) By whom? (6) 
Where? (c) When? ‘Principal Versions'’ : (a) Sep- 
tuagint (means ),—Where? When? Quoted by? 

















A 
(4) Vulgate (means ), —By , Used ; (c) Au- 
thorized —‘‘ King James’’ (means ),—When : 
Where? Why? (d) Revised (means ),—When: 





Where? Why? Question : ‘‘What part do you like 
best ?’’ Then follows a chart showing ‘‘ How We Got 
Our Bible,’’ and specimens of different versions. 

A most valuable help for teachers, dealing with such 
difficulties as those described, is Dr. Edwin W. Rice's 
‘‘Our Sixty-six Sacred Books’’ (Philadelphia: The 
American Sunday-school Union. 5o0cents). Teachers 
everywhere would also gain much knowledge on the 
subject by reading ‘‘The English Bible: How We 
Got It,’’ by Professors W. R. Harper, John F. Genung, 
and Richard G. Moulton, Dr. William Newton Clarke, 
and others (Philadelphia : The Book-Lovers’ Library. 
50 cents). 


ange’ 





Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. 
answer ty “4~ is desired, a two-cent stamp should aoes ‘oe 
letter. ; bock mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back mB. of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


we 


I would like to inquire whether paper stencils for blackboard 
illustrations may be obtained. 

Several years ago, the United Society of Christian En 
deavor, Tremont Temple. Bosten, issued large paper sten 
cils illustrating the Internationai Lessons, but their publi- 
cation was discontinued a year or two ago. 


x 


I have just received the Light and Shade Relief M of 
Palestine. It is just what I wanted. Have you a map of the 
desert of the Exodus, suitable for us in Sunday-schools ? 

Powell’s 50-cent map referred to above gives on the re- 
verse side a miniature outline of the wilderness of the 
exodus, covering the present lessons. There are other 
good wall maps which include the exodus country, such 
as Osborn’s Oxford maps. 


Can you inform me where or how I can procure a set of 
Lesson Outlines, by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, on the life of Christ 
as studied recently in the lesson course? Are they published 
in pamphlet form ? 

Dr. Hurlbut’s Lesson Outlines are prepared especially 
for the columns of the Times, and are not reprinted in 
pamphlet form, Back numbers of the paper, however, can 
be furnished containing, these outlines on the life of Christ 
since the beginning of the first quarter of 1go1. 


% 


I am very much interested in the question of the pastor's 
relation to the Sunday-school, and write to know if the lec- 
tures delivered by Dr. Hatcher are to be printed in book form. 

Dr. Hatcher’s lectures before the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Louisville, have been gathered into a 
volume under the title ‘‘The Pastor and the Sunday- 
school’’ (Nashville, Tenn.: Sunday-school Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 75 cents). Several of Dr. 
Hatcher’s chapters have appeared in The Sunday School 
Times. Another very recent work on the same subject has 
been published by the American Baptist Publication Society 
of Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘The Ministry of the Sunday- 
school,’’ by Professor T. Harwood Pattison of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. The price is $1 net. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that one thousand copies of Dr. 
E. Y. Mullins’s International Convention address at Den. 
ver, on ‘** The Theological Seminaries and the Sunday- 
Schools,’’ are to be distributed by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor H. M, Hamill. 


% 


Of the Sunday-schools in the two churches that are in my 
charge (small country Congregational churches), neither of 
them has a Sunday-school library. Can you advise us how 
and where we can best spend the small amount of money that 
will be available to supply our lack? Are there any second- 
hand libraries to be had that are worth having ? 

For help in any such line as this—that is, Sunday- school 
supplies—there is no better answer than the advertising 
columns of The Sunday School Times. In those columns 
our readers will find the announcements of the foremost 
and thoroughly reliable houses whose business it is to sup- 
ply Sunday-schools with all their temporal needs. Prac- 
tically every issue has some such announcements ; in every 
few issues there appear the grouped announcements of the 
Sunday-school houses, as in that of July 12. In the edi- 
torial review columns of the Times, moreover, there appear 
frequently selected lists of the best Sunday- school library 
books, with their publishers’ names. The publishers of 
such books will gladly tell just what they can supply for a 
limited sum of money. 
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What Made Henry Ward Beecher 


a Great Man 


Y ACQUAINTANCE with Henry 
Ward Beecher began when I was a 
Al small boy, with the possession of a 
werSreay Bible and book-rack that once be- 
rj » 2 longed to him. They came into my 
REPS hands in the following way. 

When a lad of about twelve years 
of age, Henry was sent to a private school in Beth- 
lehem, Connecticut, in the hope that some kind of 
scholarly ambition might be awakened in him, and 
that he could be trained into correct habits of study. 


Despair over the Boy’s Backwardness 


This sending a lad so young away from home seems 
to have been of the nature of a forlorn hope. __Litch- 
field Hill was in despair over the backwardness of the 
boy. While in Bethlehem he boarded with the widow 
Ingersoll, my grandmother, and was taken care of by 
my mother, a laughing-eved, rosy.cheeked young 
woman as he remembered her, several years his 
senior. 

She took great interest in him, partly because she 
saw he was a bashful little chap, away from home and 
very homesick, and partly because she got the im- 
pression from the far-away look in his eyes, from his 
aimless wanderings in the woods, and from his crying 
at the peeping of the frogs and the singing of the 
whippoorwills, that he was ‘‘a little off,'’—an im- 
pression apparently justified when, upon hearing that 
the family were about to remove to Boston, he started 
for Litchfield on foot, without his hat, leaving all his’ 
belongings behind, in a perfect panic of apprehension 
and homesickness. 

When afterwards his trunk was forwarded, the Bible 
and book-rack were overlooked, and were taken in 
charge by my mother, to be put into his hands again 
when opportunity offered. But by reason of the early 
departure of the family, the opportunity did not occur 
until years after, when the trust was committed to my 
hands. 


Passionate Love of Nature and Friends 


This childish acquaintance of mine with Henry 
Ward Beecher was, of course, very vague and 
shadowy, but because it showed the boy's suscepti- 
bility to the influences of, the unseen, and his love of 
nature and passion for his friends, it was a prophecy 
and fit prelude for all that came after. I find a key 
to much that has caused surprise in Mr. Beecher's 
after life in those early experiences of his childhood. 

That abandon of love for his friends that led him 
to start for Litchfield without. his hat never deserted 
him, and was the occasion of some of his deepest 
sorrows as well as of his tenderest joys. 

That sympathy with nature which moved him to 
tears at the song of the whippoorwill, or at the peep- 
ing of the frogs in spring, was an element that entered 
into the ver; warp and woof of his being. It was a 
passion with him, almost a suffering as well as a 
pleasure, and became a wide-open door through 
which every fact of natural science was received with 
hearty welcome. Through this entrance this meas- 
ureless universe came into his soul and held converse 
with him, taught him her harmonies, and soothed 
him with her stillness and calm. 

He was always getting off by himseM—if a land- 
scape or a tree could be had, to look, and look, and 
look—and drink in by a kind of spiritual appropria- 
tion. Or, shut away from the landscape, he would 
take from his pocket a precious stone and hold it to 
the light, watch its iridescence, or sparkle, or depth 
of color, till all the day's clamor had ceased to dis- 
tract heart or brain, and the calm of nature's silent 
processes had fallen upon him, 


One of God’s Own Seers 


It was this ability to detect the deeper harmonies 
of nature that gave him that wealth of illustration for 
which he was remarkable. It was his capacity of 
coming into fellowship with nature and nature’s God 
that was the secret of his marvelous richness of being, 
freshness of thought, and largeness of heart. 









Editor's Note.—This is the third of Mr. Scoville's four arti- 
cles written for The Sunday School Times on the personality 
and intimate life of the _— Brooklyn preacher. Since the 
series was announced and begun in these columns, their writer 
has been called tc his heavenly home, and Dr. Pratt's affec- 
tionate tribute to his loved and honored memory voices the 
sorrow and the affection of Mr. Scoville’s many friends. 


By His Son-in-Law, the 
late Rev. Samuel Scoville 


He was a seer, and saw through the shows of things, 
through all outward appearances ; he looked upon 
the realities of the earth and heavens, and of things 
above the heavens. My mother was right; the boy 
was ‘‘a little off’’ at times, a little ‘‘ beside himself,’’ 
and he always continued so. I wish we could all get 
a little beside, or outside, of ourselves in the same 
way. 

These spiritual qualities made him neither a 
dreamer, an ascetic, nor a saint, in the common 
acceptation of the term ; for they were held to their 
proper place by a strong virile nature that kept its 
feet always firmly planted on common earth. 


His Forcefulness and Love of Strength 

It was a nature that delighted in action, loved to 
overcome difficulties, and appreciated force of every 
kind and wherever found. It was perfectly charac- 
teristic of him, for instance, that, in selecting from a 
drove the first horse he ever owned, he started the 
whole herd again and again to run down a long field, 
and took the one that always came out ahead. He 
asked no questions concerning temper or behavior. 
He would take care of all that. Strength could be 
trained and managed, but weakness was beyond re- 
dem ption. 

it was this virile element that accounted, in part, 
for his power over an audience. Men were conquered 
partly by the strength of-his argument and the force 
of his convictions, but quite as much by the forceful- 
ness of the man. And this quality put its stamp upon 
his features until, as time wenton, and great battles 
were fought and great victories were won, his gray 
hairs crowned one of the strongest faces that was ever 
chiseled. 


Companionabie with All Men 


Associated with this strength element was another 
which was equally characteristic and equally con- 
tributed to his success.. It was his companionadle- 
ness. 1 have seen men who enjoyed the society of a 
chosen few as much or more than did Mr. Beecher, 
but I never met one who so easily and naturally came 
upon companionable terms with all classes and condi- 
tions of men as he did. Partly by reason of an affec- 
tionate nature, but more because he was accustomed 
to look upon men in their higher relations, he loved 
them, without distinction of nationality, race, or color, 
of sect or creed, of rank or position, and love made 
companionship natural and easy. He snubbed peo- 
ple tremendously at times, especially when he was 
husbanding his strength for some special effort ; and 
he was not as careful to regard their tastes or suit 
their convenience as a great many are. But because 
men detected this love-element in him, and because 
they recognized his power and were instructed or 
cheered by his spiritual and common-sense under- 
standing of things, they gave him a following that, for 
loyalty and numbers, in our land or in any other, has 
seldom or never been equalled. 


Love the Crowning Quality 


These—insight, manliness, and companionadleness 
—were the characteristics of Mr. Beecher. But there 
was another element which he shared with his. sister, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, to a remarkable degree. The 
crowning quality of each was love. Awakened in 
them by the appreciation and appropriation of the 
love of God through Jesus Christ, it burned in each 
with a glow and consistency that were characteristic 
of its divine origin. 

And this accounts for that strange fact that, fighters 
as they were against the great wrongs that afflicted 
our land, and truthful as a photograph in their de- 
scriptions of iniquity, you will look in vain through 
the writings of one or the speeches of the other for 
a hateful or bitter word against any human being. 

I was with him in his own awful trial. As in the 
days of a nation’s agony he walked with a serene 
peace with no despairing fears for his children or his 
country, a fountain of cheer and hope to all, so in 
those dark days of his own trouble he walked so near 
to God that he held his church in a spirit of revival, 
and led it into an era of outward prosperity and of 
spiritual growth that it has never exceeded. When, 
in the autumn of that year, he came to the meeting of 
the State Association in Norwich, New York, it was 
mainly through the influence of his words and prayers 
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and spirit that that meeting became illustrious for its 
Spirituality. 

Never was there a man who impressed you so 
strongly as walking with God. Never were there 
such years of fruitfulness in his own life and in his 
church as those in which he bore the crushing load 
of the hatred of his enemies and the suspicion of his 
brethren, —a sufficient refutation of all the chcrges 
made against him. God's whole economy in man, 
in nature, and in the spiritual realm, must have been 
changed before such grapes could have been gathered 
from thorns or such figs from thistles. 


ey 
A Loved Son of Litchfield 


By Dwight Mallory Pratt, D.D. 


WO prominent pastorates of twenty years each, at 
Norwich, New York,and Stamford, Connecticut, 
tell of the ministerial work of the Rev. Samuel 

Scoville, whose death in the spring of this year came 
as such a blow to his many friends. It was fitting 
that the last year of his life should be spent in the as- 
sistant pastorate of the Plymouth Church, Breoklyn, 
where his father-in-law, Henry Ward Beecher, won 
renown, and where he himself courted the famous 
preacher's eldest daughter, Harriet, whom he later 
won. 

Samuel Scoville was a country boy. He loved the 
hills of Litchfield County and of his native Cornwall 
with a passion as unique and absorbing as it was 
beautiful. His youth was perennial. He never out- 
grew his boyhood. Time and distance did not sepa- 
rate him from old friends and the country folk. No 
man could be more fraternal. He was a favorite from 
boyhood up. This was especially true in college. 
His towns-people were proud of him. Success did 
not lift him out of loving touch with the humble and 
lowly. He loved everybody, and every one loved him. 

Many a time have | stretched on the grass with him 
in the summer time and chatted of Cornwall's past, 
present, and future. He was annually planning some- 
thing good for his native place. Often has he un- 
veiled to me the deepest longings of his heart. He 
loved the ministry because he loved men. The pas- 
sion of Christ was his. This made him wonderfully 
fraternal, Gifted with natural beauty ; tall, manly, 
graceful, athletic, he attracted people by his physi- 
cal and spiritual vigor and health. The glow of youth 
rested on his cheek until past the age of sixty. His 
youth was not only physical vigor, but heart-life. He 
roamed the hills and swam across the lake a mile or 
more, as when a boy. Our farms joined. As a boy, 
I watched his summer home-coming with admiration. 

It was the privilege of after years, when I, too, 
became a minister, to gradually come into familiar 
and intimate acquaintance with him. His home- 
coming added great joy to my home-coming. The 
tears ran down my cheeks when the news of his 
premature death reached us. The vacation time 
among our native hills will be lonely without him. 
I have never known a more beautiful love for boy- 
hood’s home than his. He treated his towns-folk 
like kinsmen. He wanted to be buried among his 
native hills, in the family and church cemetery. His 
wish has been gratified. And many a neighbor and 
friend will mingle their tears at that sacred spot in 
days to come in memory of one of the sweetest, hand- 
somest, most wholesome and fraternal of men who 
ever breathed the pure air and lofty inspiration of 
Connecticut's noblest hills. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ow 
Mother’s Hand 


By H. M. R. 


sid HAT memory of your boyhood days has ex- 
erted the strongest influence for good in 
your life ?’’ 

I asked this question of a man past forty, whose 
record had been so clean and wholesome that I was 
curious to know what secret, if any, lay beneath the 
calm serenity of his common, every-day experience, 

‘« The memory of mother’s hand upon my knee,’’ 
was the quick reply. ‘‘ When, a restlesss little boy 
in church, I hitched about upon the high, uncomfort- 
able seat, mother used to lay her hand gently upon 
my knee, and whisper: ‘Only a little longer, dear. 
Keep quiet a little longer, for mother's sake.’ 

‘Somehow the pressure of her soft hand always 
soothed me ; and often I would go to sleep, and, on 
awaking, find it still there. The years that have 
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slipped by since then have been fraught with trials 
and temptations, and the path of duty has been hard 
and difficult, yet there never has been a time when 
the memory of that soft touch upon my knee, in the 
old home church, has not been like a clasp of steel to 
keep my feet from wandering into by-paths of sin."’ 


te 
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There were tears in the man’s eyes, and his lips 
quivered, as he continued : ‘‘ And now that she is no 
longer living, the memory of that touch is still more 
potent. I feel that, for mother’s sake, I must still 
keep my daily actions blamele °’ 

WaLTHaM, Mass. 
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Are Parents Indifferent to the Sunday-School ? 


By Charles Roads, D.D., Field Secretary of the Methodist” Episcopal Sunday-School Union 


* N SEVERAL large conventions of Sun- 

day-school workers the question has been 

asked, ‘‘ How many teachers ever had a 

parent express appreciation to you for 

teaching his or her child?’’ In one case 

only one teacher had ever experienced 

such an encouragement ; in another, three teachers out 

of two hundred had been thanked by parents ; and, in 

a third convention, two. At the evening sessions, 

which were of a popular character, and attracted 

parents, the question was kindly put to them as to 

how many had at any time thanked the teacher of 

their child for Bible instruction. Not a hand was 
raised in one large gathering, ofily two in another. 

The president of one of the best county conven- 
tions observed in the audience an aged lady, at one 
time his Sunday-school teacher, and he gracefully 
and feelingly referred to her presence, and thanked 
God that his boyhood spirit had received the blessed 
influences of her life and teaching. He thanked her 
publicly in the same beautiful courtliness. That was 
fine ; but after the meeting the old lady came to him, 
and, with great tears in her eyes, said, ‘‘I am eighty 
years old, and am very glad I lived long enough to 
have somebody thank me for my Sunday-school 
teaching. This is the first time in my life that any- 
body thanked me. No father or mother ever did it, 
and you are the first of my scholars to do it.’’ 

Is such parental indifference general? The writer 
traveled constantly for years over a great state, and took 
some pains to inquire, with results more and more 
shameful and alarming. It is likely that many parents 
have no personal acquaintance at all with the spir- 
itual teacher of their children, and very little knowl- 
edge of him or her. They never visit the school. 
They left it after their marriage, or several years be- 
fore, at the period of great Sunday-school leakage. 

It is my observation that few parents give any 
thought to what is the actual condition of the Sunday- 
school their children attend, and, as the only religious 
meeting these children frequent, whether it is giving 
them the best impression of religion and of the church, 

Does the Sunday-school make the Bible an attrac- 
tive book to the child, or are all its teachings dull 
and tiresome? For that school will relate the Bible 
to the child either helpfully or in fatal disgust. Does 
that schoc! exalt real Christian life before the child, 
or are its officers and teachers such people as even 
the ciuild can hardly respects Does the school pro- 
mote love of public worship, or does it make public 
prayer, singing, and address unumpiessive and re- 
pelling? Is there fine spiritual character in the school 
for the child to revere and love? Does it, in a word, 
effectively teach the Bible, win the child to Christ, 
develop noble character, and train for Christian 
work? And, if not, cannot the thoughtful Christian 
parent see how disastrous it will be to his child, and 
how imperative his duty to help bring the school to 
effective Christian work? Yet to the great majority 
even of Christian parents the whole matter seems of 
little consequence. 

Worse than all, parents are frequently a serious 
obstacle to the teacher's work for their children. 
They are most strenuous in opposing the child's 
acceptance of Christ, in strange blindness and ob- 
tuseness of Christ's own words. Some of the parents 
are communicant church-members, but their children 
never heard tieir voice in prayer, nor saw them read- 
ing with evident pleasure the Bible. Their spirit is 
sharp and censorious toward the pastor and church 
officers. They go about completely destroying the 
personal influence over their children of every good 
man almost as soon as his name is mentioned. 

We all know only too much of this indifference and 
obstructiveness from the home. Preachers’ -meetings 
discuss it, and grow pessimistic. Church papers call 
for the old times of family worship and parental Bible 
teaching in the hope, at least, that they can inspire 
good new times out of hazily bright former days. 

The better Sunday-school work of to-day reaches 


also into the home. It does more than to wail on the 
doorstep. It offers the Home Department to every 
Sunday-school to reach especially the young mother 
kept at home, and her young husband staying at home 
in her company. It emphasizes the importance of 
caring for the young married couple by enlisting them 
as Home Department Bible students, thus saving whole 
families to the church and to Christ, and the value of 
getting all parents into this systematic Bible study. 

The Cradle Roll is offered with blessed helpfulness 
to the home with its first baby. It will bridge over 
the perilous withdrawal from church attendance. 

Receptions to parents by the Sunday-school is a 
most effective way of uniting the home and the 
school They are held some evening during the 
week in the church, and should be very social and 
informal, planned with a determination to reach 
every father and mother who have a child in the 
school. By personal invitation of the teacher, by 
attractive general invitation, by visit to the home to 
secure the doubtful ones in responding, and by 
making the reception specially attractive, be sure to 
get the last parent there. Leave the children at 
home, except the baby in arms, and give the even- 
ing’s talks to the pastor, the superintendent, and to 
such parents as will respond,—all to show how the 
home may help the school, and what the school is 
planning to help the home. 

Many questions are important at the reception, 
—how parents may assist in larger attendance, and in 
prompt and regular attendance ; how they may pro- 
mote home iesson-study ; how they may aid in De- 
cision Day ; how co-operate with the benevolences of 
the school, and in Christian giving by scholars. 

The Sunday-schoo] must have a loving partnership 
with the home to save the boys and girls. Every 
father should stimulate better organization and teach- 
ing in the Sunday-school as he does in the public 
school. He is far more interested in the Sunday- 
school’s mission to develop his boy’s character than 
in his intellectual furnishing and training. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


(Fr _ Children 
Aw At Home 


Why Every-Day Things Are So 
By Charles Mclivaize 


ag seq id sights become so familiar to us that 
we seldom stop to think why they occur. Over 
and cver again artists have painted the picture 
of two little chickens pulling ata worm. The earn- 
est, comicai struggle occurs every day where chicklets 
run, There is much more in this than the greedy 
aesire ot each chicken to have the whole of the worm ; 
stretching the worm kills it. If it was swallowed alive 
the worm would kill the chicken. Its pointed head 
would be thrust through the delicate craw by the 
strong contracting and pushing power ot the ring-like 
muscles back of it. Those who have tried to pull a 
worm from its hole, or have put one on a fish hook, 
know how strong a worm is. 

If a little chicken finds a worm promenading, it 
picks it up and runs off with it. If it is not chased by 
the rest of the brood, and there is not a pulling match, 
the mother hen sees the act and instantly takes the 
worm from it, kills it, cuts it in pieces, sounds her 
meal call, and sees that the portions are fairly dis- 
tributed among her family ; not to rebuke greediness 
nor feed each chicken, but to save their lives. 





Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of articles for 
younger readers on ‘*‘ Wonders of Every-Day Life."’ 
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In the late summer and autumn flies are often found 
dead upon the window glass and fastened to it by a 
white fluffy looking mass that spreads away from it. 
This is the growth of the fungus (toadstool) that kills 
most of the flies. If, about this time, flies are caught 
and examined under a magnifying glass (which every- 
one ought to have in pocket,—they cost fifty cents), 
this fungus will probably be found growing upon the 
fly. 

The vinegar gets cloudy and the cruet smudged on 
the inside. A magnifying glass will show this. f be 
caused by remains of the fungus which changes cider 
into vinegar. 52 

A mixture of wheat flour and water, with a little 
salt, into which a small quanity of yeast has been 
placed, is set in a warm place to ‘‘raise,’’ that when 
baked light loaves, or biscuits, or rolls, may delight the 
eye and taste. Why does the dough mass. become 
porous and light? Yeast contains a fungus known as 
the ‘‘ yeast fungus.’’ The yeast cake contains it, but 
if dry the growth of the plant is suspended ; if moist 
it is ‘‘fresh’’ only so long as the substance of the 
cake supports life in the plant. The bread maker 
plants this fungus in the dough, where it, under the 
effect of moisture and heat, grows with extreme rapid- 


‘ity. In taking the food upon which it grows, it has 


to change it to suit its appetite and purpose. In 
doing this, gases are formed. As these cannot ¢s- 
cape through the thick dough, they puff it up,— 
‘*raise’’ it,—and light bread is the result. 

Our ‘‘best shoes’’ when taken from their closet 
may shock our ideas of good looking shoes, when they 
are hideously blue. ‘‘ Moldy,*’ we exclaim. The 
glass will show vast forests of beautiful plants (fungi). 
The more powerful the glass, the more wonderful the 
sight will appear. 

The same admiration will arise if the growth is ex- 
amined which appears upon the top of the good 
housekeeper’'s treasured preserves, which greatly 
shocks her when she discovers it. This, too, is a 
fungus. 

These doings of the fungi are in direct line of the 
great work they are constructed to perform, —chang- 
ing all forms of dead organic matter (vegetable and 
animal matter) into such a condition that it can be 
used over again by vegetable life. The solid matter 
of the cider, the dough, the leather of the shoes, the 
bodies of the flies, are all dead. 

When water has been spilled upon a hot stove, whc 
has not seen it scatter, roll over the stove-plates as 
rounded discs, growing slowly smaller, and gradually 
disappearing? The hot metal evaporates the surface 
of the water rapidly, thus placing a layer of steam be- 
tween it and the plate, which to escape, throws the 
disc about. The water in the disc is comparatively 
cool, The same reason accounts for the wet finger of 
the ironer not getting burned when it tests the heat of 
the iron. Strange to say, the first artificial ice was 
made inside a piatinum crucible heated to a white 
heat. Evaporation, which requires heat, took the 
heat from the water so rapidly and effectually that it 
froze. For. it should be remembered, there is no 
such thing as cold : cold is the absence of heat. 

The simplest every-day occurrence, over which Na- 
ture has control, has very interesting reasons for its 
cause. It would take as long an article as this to ex- 
lain why we scratch our nose when a fly lights on it. 

Yo doubt some one wil! give a much shorter reason— 
because it itches. . 
CaMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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Master, or Slave 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


"THERE'S a little voice, ‘* Do it,” 
2 s’pose you al! know, 
Who always speaks to you, 
So soft and so low, 
To make you do wrong, 
When you ought to de right— 
Ard he keeps un insisting 
From morning till night! 
Now it wholly depends 
On how you behave, 
Whether he is your master, 
Or only your slave. 
If once you yield to him 
You'll most always obey— 
If you don’t, he just scampers 
Right out of your way! 
BLoomincTon, ILL. 
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Lesson 7. August 17. Journeying toward Canaan 
. Num. 10: 11-13; 29-36. (Read Num. 11 and 12.) Memory verses: 33, 34. 





Golden Text: For thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me.—Psa. 31 : 3 


COMMON VERSION 


se { And it came to pass on the twentieth 
day of the second month, in the second year, 
that the cloud was taken up from off the tab- 
ernacle of the testimony. 

12 And the children of Is’ra-el took their 
journeys out of the wilderness of Si’nai ; and 
the cloud rested in the wilderness of Pa’ran. 

13 And they first took their eer, accord- 
ing to the commandment of the LORD by the 


AMERICAN REVISION 


11 And it came to pass in the second year, 
in the second month, on the twentieth day of 
the month, that the cloud was taken up from 
over the tabernacle of the testimony. 12 And 
the children of Israel set forward according to 
their journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai ; 
and the cloud abode in the wilderness of Pa- 
ran. 13 And they first took their journey ac- 


COMMON VERSION 


forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to en- 
camp in the wilderness, and thou mayest be 
to us instead of eyes. 

32 And it shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it 
shall be, that what goodness the LORD shall 
do unto us, the same will we do unto thee. 

33 { And they departed from the mount of 
the LORD three days’ journey : and the ark of 


us instead of eyes. 


we do unto thee. 





AMERICAN REVISION 
forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to en- 
camp in the wilderness, and thou shalt be to 


go with us, yea, it shall be, that what good so- 
ever Jehovah shall do unto us, the same will 


33 And they set forward from the mount of 
Jehovah three days’ journey ; and the ark of 


hand of Moses. 


. . ‘ . . Moses. 
And Moses said unto HO’bab, the son 
of Ra-gi’el the Mid’i-an-ite, Moses’ father in 
law, We are journeying unto the place of 
which the LORD said, | will give it you: come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good : for 
the LorD hath spoken good concerning 
Is’ra-el. 

go And he said unto him, I will not go ; but 
I will depart to mine own land, and to my 
kindred. 

gt And he said, Leave us not, I pray thee ; 


29 J 


he said unto 














There is no wilderness so long as He is with us. 
% 
International Home Readings 


MON. —Num, to: 


_- } Journeying toward Canaan, 


TUES.—-Num. 9g: 15-23. The cloud and fire. 
WED.—Gen. 12: 1-9. God's promise, 
THuURS.—Neh. 9: 7-19. God's mercy remembered. 
FRI.—Is9. 63: 7-14. Loving-kindness. 
Sat.—Psa. 107: 1-15. The divine leader. 
SuN.—Psa. 23. My leader. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
*% 
The law was given for direction, not 


cussion. 
tap 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Motives for Union with God's People 


8. Because of Our Destination : 
We are journeying unto the place (29). 
Our citizenship is in heaven (Phil. 3 : 20). 
We have not here an abiding city (Heb. 13 : 14). 
They desire a better country, ... heavenly (Heb, 11 : 16). 
2. Because We Can Help You : 
Come thou, ... we will do thee good (29) 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 
Work that which is good toward all (Gal. 6 : ro). 
Strong . . . bear the infirmities of the weak (Rom. 15 : 1). 
3. Because Yow Can Help Us : 
Thou shalt be to us instead of eyes (30, 31). 
ae ny members one of another (Ronr. 12: 4. 5). 
Ve are the body of Christ, . . . members (1 Cor. 12 > 2790). 
Working... 16) 


for dis- 


of each several part (Eph 4 





cording to the commandment of jehovah by 


the covenant of the LORD went before them 
in the three days’ journey, to search out a rest- 


the covenant of Jehovah went before them 
three days’ journey, to seek out a resting- 
place for them. 34 And the cloud of Jehova’ 


29 And Moses said unto Hobab, the son of 
Reuel the Midianite, Moses’ father-in-law, We 
are journeying unto the place of which Jeho- 
vah said, I will give it you : come thou with 
us, and we will do thee good ; for Jehovah 
hath spoken oes concerning Israel. 

im, I will not 
part to mine own land, an 
31 And he said, Leave us not, I pray thee ; 


ing place for them. 


30 And 
o; but I will de- 
to my kindred. 


< x bf & 


4- Because of God’s Promises to his People : 

Jehovah hath spoken good concerning Israel (29). 

The same will we do unto thee (32). 

There hath not failed one word (1 Kings 8 : 56). 
How many soever be the promises (2 Cor. 1 : 20). 
Not slack concerning his promise (2 Pet. 3 : 9). 

§- Because of God’s Guidance to his People : 

The ark of the covenant. .. went before them (33). 
ey went before, . . . to lead them (Iixod. 13 : 21). 

each thee in the way. . . shalt go (Psa. 32: 8). 
Calleth his own, .. . leadeth them out (John 10: 3, 4). 
6. Because of God’s Presence with his People : 

The cloud of Jehovah was over them (34). 

High and lofty One, . . . with him (Isa. 57 : 15). 
Ve are a temple of God (1 Cor. 3: 16). 

I will dwell in them (2 Cor. 6: 16). 

7- Because of God's Victory for his People : 

Rise up, ... let thine enemies be scattered (35). 
Taketh refuge in me shall possess the land (Isa. 57 : 13). 
The victory through our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 
This is the victory, . .. our faith (1 John 5 : 4). 


b 4 


it is a poor religion that is not good enough to 
recommend to our Trdande. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The latter part of the second month of the 
second year of the exodus (v. 11). The biblical 
data, apparently, place it within a few decades 

of 1500 B.C. Some scholars place it at different later 
dates. 

Priace—lIn the wilderness, from Sinai to Paran. 

PARALLEL PassacEs.—See reference Bibles. 

InTERVENING Events.—After the inauguration of 
the tabernacle and its priesthood, and the completion 
of the twelve days of tribal offerings (Num. 7), the 
passover was kept, the fourteenth day of the month 
(Num. 9 : 1-5). The first day of the second month is 

iven as the date of the census of the tribes (Num, 1). 

his connects itself with the decimal reorganization 
of Israel by the advice of Jethro (Exod. 18). Israel 
was organized into four great camps, and the Levites 
were set apart and organized (Num. 2-8). A second, 
passover was held in the second month (9 : 6-12), 
and certain other final arrangements were made 
(9 : 15 to ro : 10). 

Verses 11, 12.— The cloud was taken up from upon: 
Not ‘‘ from off,” as in the Old Version, and still less 
‘*from over,” as in the New. The cloud rested upon 
the tent, and the signal for the march was the lifting 
it so that it was high over the tent.—7Zook their 
journeys: Thisis the abbreviation in the Old Version 
of the fuller phrase as given in the Revisions.—Se? 
forward: The verb denotes the breaking of camp and 
setting out on a march.— 7he cloud abode ; More cor- 
rect than ‘‘ rested,” which appears in the Old Version. 

Verse 13.—According to the commandment: That 

is, in the order prescribed in the diagram of the four 
encampments (vs. 14-28, and chap. 2). This should 
not be understood mechanically, but subject to the 
ordinary possibilities of movement for such great 
masses of persons and animals, with consideration of 
the nature of the ground and the possibilities of sub- 
sistence.—By the hand of Moses: The American 
Revisers abridge to ‘‘ by Moses,” regarding this as 
better English. 

Verse 29.—The invitation to the Kenites.—Hodaéd : 





34 And the cloud of the LORD was upon 
them by day, when they went out of the camp. 
35 And it came to pass, when the ark set 
forward, that Moses said, Rise up, LORD, and 
let thine enemies be scattered ; 
that hate thee flee before thee. 
And when it rested, he said, Return, O 
LORD, unto the many thousands of Is’ra-el. 


was over them by day, when they set forward 
from the camp. 

35 And it came to pass, when the ark set 
forward, that Moses said, Rise up, O Jeho- 
vah, and let thine enemies be scattered ; and 
let them that hate thee flee before thee. 
36 And when it rested, he said, Return, O 
Jehovah, unto the ten thousands of the thou- 
sands of Israel. , 


and let them 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Either this is another name for Jethro, or Hobab has 
now succeeded Jethro as head of the tribe. It is now 
not very many weeks since Jethro returned ‘into his 
own land,” after visiting Moses ‘‘at the mount of 
God” (Exod. 18 : 5, 27).—Rewe/: ‘‘ Raguel” of the 
Old Version is a misspelling.—Midianite : He was a 
Midianite geographically, but Kenite by race (Judg. 
1:16; 4: 11; 1 Sam. 15 : 6).—Father-in-law: Head 
of the tribe from which the wife was married.—And 
we will do thee good: The motive presented is the 
good that Hobab will get ; and Hobab declines the 
invitation. 

Verses 30-32.—The invitation is urged.—/ wi// de- 
part to mine own land: Now that Israel is moving, 
Hobab will bring his visit to a close.—Be ¢o us in- 
stead of eyes.—He is gee to on the basis of the 
good he can do, as well as the good he can get. Is- 
rael pressingly needs the services of an experienced 
campaigner like him. From Judges 4: 11, etc., we 
infer that he yielded,,.and brought isome of his kit- 
dred with him, 

Verses 33,:34.—An account of the marching for 
three days.—Set forward: See note on verse 12.— 
Mount of Jehovah: **Mount of God” is the more 
usual designation for Sinai (Exod. 3 : 1; 4: 27; 
18 : §; 24: 13).—TZhe ark of the covenant: Contain- 
ing the copy, on stone, of the ‘‘Ten Words,” the 
basis of Jehovah's covenant with Israel. At the be- 
ginning of each day’s march the ark was in the center 
of the marching column, following the camp-divisions 
of Judah and of Reuben (vs. 21,.17, and 2: 17).— 

Went before them three days’ journey: *‘In the 
three days’ journey” (Old Version) is probably cor- 
rect interpretation. At some time during a day’s 
march the ark passed to the front, and the pillar of 
cloud over it became the guiding signal of the march. 
—To seek out a resting-place: A camping-place 
after the day's march.. The leaders of the four camps 
took note of the spot where the tent of meeting was 
being set up each afternoon, and arranged their 
positions erm 

Verses 35, 36.—There was a religious ceremonial 
at the ‘ep and closing of each day’s march.— 
Rise up, O Jehovah, etc.: Apparently we have here 
a single couplet of the verses that were sung or 
said at camp-breaking. Two complete stanzas, with 
transpositions, seem to be preserved in Psalm 68 : 

1-3, 4-6.—Return, O Jehovah: As the tribes took 
their proper camping-places, the ark came to be again 
in the center. In this sense Jehovah returned into 
the midst of the tens of thousands of persons who 
constituted the “‘ thousands "—the regiments—of Is- 
rael.— The ten thousands of the thousands : Abridged 
in the Old Version to ‘‘ many.” 


AvsurRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The deeper in the desert, the nearer the desired 
country. 
a 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


FTER consecration, a new start in life isexpected 
and natutal. The Lord’s commandments had 
been sublimely set forth; the people had ac- 

cepted them, and said, ‘“‘ Him only will we serve.” 
Now under new laws, new consecration, new leader- 
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ship, let them seek to make the transit from the 
desert to Canaan. 

The going was not compulsory by spear pricks. It 
was a delicate hint by the shifting of acloud. The 
Spirit's influences are gentle, and require loving 
attention. Despite all the inconveniences of moving, 
and the weariness of the foot-sore travel, Israel at 
once followed the luminous cloud (v. 12). Divine 
leading and human endeavor combine. 

Note the spirit of unselfishness that seeks to have 
others share in the new-found blessings (v. 29). The 
spirit of persuasion is in the words ‘‘ we will do thee 
good.” his does not cease when denial is made, 
but persists until it prevails (Num. 24 : 21) by repre- 
senting that Hobab will be of use tothem. Oppor- 
tunity for usefulness is often a more powerful incen- 
tive to noble minds than personal benefits. 

The going toward Canaan under divine leading, 
after personal consecration and acceptance of laws 
and conditions, is repeated in every Christian life 
ever since. The inner joy, the freedom from anxiety 
about direction, the effort that others may share the 
joy, is constantly repeated in each individual follower. 

UniversiITY Park, Coto. 
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When the day is opened in praise and closed in 
prayer, its progress will be sure. 





” OBAB, THE Son oF REVEL THE MIDIANITE, 
Mosgs’ FatHEerR-1N-Law.”—The family into 

? which Moses had married was the head of 
the nomad tribe of Midian, who traced their pedi- 


gree to Abraham (Gen. 25: 2). Their influence ex- 
tended over the greater part of the wilderness of Tih, 
from Sinai northward along the west coast of the gulf 
of Akabah or Elath, and northeast over the plateau of 
Moab and Gilead. 

Hobab was the brother-in-law of Moses, and is 
not to be confounded with his father Reuel because 
the writer of Judges, according to the Old Version, 
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aks of Hobab as ‘‘the father in law of Moses” 
udg. 4: 11). The American and English Revisions 
use the term ‘‘ brother-in-law " in that same passage. 
It is true that the same word Aamme Moussa,‘ father- 
in-law of Moses,” is used both of Reuel (Num. 10 : 29) 
and of Hobab (Judg. 4 : 11); but in our judgment 
hamme, in Judges 4 : 11, should have been trans- 
lated “* protector,” ‘‘defender,” or ‘‘ patron,” which 
the word also means, for we understand, from Hobab’s 
subsequent history, that that was the relation he 
really bore to Moses when he became ‘instead of 
eyes ” to him in the perilous journey towards Canaan. 

Reuel (or Raguel) means ‘‘ Shepherd of God.” If 
this very significant name were given him at his 
birth, it would seem as if this family had perpetuated 
the traditions derived from their father Abraham; or 
it maychave been common then, as it is now, for a 
man to change his name late in life under certain 
circumstances. For instance, a monk, a priest, or a 
bishop, at ordination, drops the name given him at 
his birth, if it is a common one like Farris, or Dieb, 
etc., and assumes a sacred name, as John, Peter, 
Paul, etc. And Reuel, if not previously a follower 
of El-Elohe Israel (‘‘the God of Israel’) was cer- 
tainly impressed by Moses’ description of the wonders 
done ‘‘to the Egyptians” for Israel’s sake (Exod. 
18 : 8); and he made a public profession, saying, 
‘* Now I know that lelepveh is greater than all gods” 
(Exod. 18 : 11), and he was received by Aaron and 
the elders unto the covenant of Israel, offering 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices, etc. (Exod. 18 : 12). It 
is very probable that on this occasion he received 
the name Raguel (‘‘Shepherd of God’’) although it 
might be used of him in Exodus 2: 18 by anticipa- 
tion. ‘‘ Jethro,” which means ‘‘ His Excellency,” 
was rather a title than a proper name, and Moses 
Fs of ‘‘His Excellency, the priest of Midian” 
(Exod. 18 : 1), as we would now speak of His Rever- 
ence (kudsahu) the priest, or His 
the bishop. 

‘*I Witt Not Go.”—The wild son of the desert is 
seldom willing to forego the liberty, sport, and adven- 
ture that characterize his state of freedom, for the 
more confined, and to him despised, life of the city. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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The best evidence of our appreciation of God's 
benefits is our invitation to others to enjoy them. 
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How God’s People Must March 


By Alexander 


HE camp had been stationed at Sinai from the 
third month of the first year of the exodus 
(Exod. 19 : 1) till the twentieth of the second 

month of the next year (v. 11 of lesson), or ten days 
short of a complete year. The people were further 
from Canaan at Sinai than they Had been in Goshen. 
They had gone south after crossing the Red Sea, 
while their goal lay north, They had been kept 
amidst the savage mountains for all but a whole 
year. It was a sore trial of faith and patience, and 
the days of inaction had been, naturally, fruitful in 
discontent and vice. But they were needed, for the 
Law had to be securely given before the land could 
be safely possessed. The covenant relation between 
Jehovah and the people had to be laid as a founda- 
tion before the structure could be proceeded with. 
But now the stationary period has done its work, 
and the encampment is to become a marching host. 

The lesson gives broad outlines of the march, and 
deals with general truths as to the life of God's people 
considered as a pilgrimage, which are illustrated by 
the facts of Israel’s history as here recorded. 

1. The first point brought out is the divine guid- 
ance, and the human docile following. In the pre- 
ceding chapter, the dependence of all the movements 
of the people on the signals from the pillar of cloud 
and fire is described in language, the emphatic re- 
iterations of which are neither the result of fusion of 
different narratives nor aimless tautology, but arise 
from the wish to put that dependence in all possible 
lights, and, as shown, in all possible cases, and so to 
make the impression produced the deeper. The sta- 
tionary cloud made a stationary camp; the moving 
cloud set all in motion. No matter whether the time 
was long or short, many days’ inaction did not ex- 
haust patience, quickly recurring changes did not 
breed longings for repose. ‘‘ Whether it were two 
days, or a month, or a year,” it was all the same. 
No matter at what hour of day or night the signal 
was given, at midnight to a sleeping camp, or at the 
hot noon, when all ving things seek the shade, if 
the cloud moved, the host followed; and if it-lay still 


stretched above the taberracle like the clouds over: 


some quiet sunset, the people remained quiet, though 
everything but the cloud suggested the march, the 
ways were in their hearts, and they were eager for 
the road, like horses chafing at the riders’ delay. All 


McLaren, D.D. 


the pilgrim’s duty in this respect is summed up in 
the final words: ‘‘ At the commandment of Jehovah 
they encamped, and at the commandment of Jehovah 
“2 journeyed: they kept the charge of Jehovah.” 
he lesson tells (vs. 11-13) the time of beginnin 
the march, the direction which the cloud took an 
the people followed,—namely, the ‘‘ wilderness of 
Paran,’”’ lying north of Sinai, and interposed between 
it and the ‘‘ south country” of Palestine,—and empha- 
sizes that the following the cloud was, at the same 
time, obedience to the commandment given through 
Moses. Verses 33 and 34 add the connection between 
the cloud and the ark. The former overhung the 
latter, and the latter went in front of the long files, 
marshalled in due order, tribe by tribe, with their 
standards and leaders (vs. 14-28). Both cloud and 
ark were symbols of God's presence, and were fitly 
associated. The cloud witnessed to God's glory, and 
to his protecting; guiding presence, while the ark was 
the ‘‘ark of the testimony,” or ‘‘ of the covenant,” 
and in the one view proclaimed the divine law, and 
in the other sealed the divine assurances of favor and 
their conditions. We are still guided by the cloud, 
which to us may represent the previdentia!l indica- 
tions of God's will, and by the ark, which to us may 
represent the injunctions of the Word and the obliga- 
tions of the covenant. Happy shall we be, and 
peaceful and noble our lives, if we strive to watch as 
carefully for God's guidance, and to obey it as swiftly 
when it is plain, and be as content to suspend action 
if it is not, as was the host of Israel in the love of its 
outh, when it went ‘‘ after me in the wilderness, ina 
and that was not sown.” Obedience—swift, uncondi- 
tional obedience at whatever time the summons 
comes, or to whatever tasks it may summon—is called 
for from us, even more than from Israel of old. 

2. The second point is the combination of human 
help with divine guidance, as instanced in Moses’s 
securing Hobab’s practical knowledge. Others must 
discuss the questions as to the connection between 


Hobab and Jethro, and the former's relationship to 
Moses: The . for us to note is that Moses's 
trust in, and o iénce to, the idance of the cloud. 


did not make him.feel independent of the-aid which 
Hobab’s keen, trained eye and local knowledge weré 
able to give, even to a God-guided* march. ‘The fact» 
that Moses w‘shed such subsidiary aids is made more 
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prominent by the narrator’s omission of any informa- 
tion as to whether Hobab finally agreed to the pro- 

sal or not. That he was asked is the salient 
eature, and that is equally significant whether he 
consented or refused, here are traces of ‘‘ Kenites” 
in the later history (Judg. 1 16; 1 Sam. 15: 6; 
27: 10; 30: 29), which are probably best accounted 
for on the supposition that Hobab joined Israel, and 
that his descendants were permanently incorporated 
with Judah. Be that as it may, here is a concrete 
instance of the great principle that dependence on, 
and consciousness of, a direct divine guidance does 
not throw its possessor out of sympathetic touch with 
men, nor break the golden chains of mutual helpful- 
ness and need which link us all together. Fanatics 
say: ‘‘God directs me; what do I need from man’s 
teaching or counsel?’ Godless men say: ‘‘I have 
my own common-sense, and listen to wise counsel- 
lors; what do I need from a mystical divine direc- 
tion?" Wisdom and devotion unite both, following 
the ark, and yet thankful for Hobab’s eyes and skill, 
but always keeping him second, and putting it first. 

3. The third point is the pilgrim’s prayer, which 
hallowed toil and deepened repose. The march was 
begun by the invocation that Jehovah would arise 
and scatter Israel's foes, who were his; it was ended 
with the invocation that Jehovah would rest with the 
resting camp. Thus a golden circlet of prayer en- 
closed both the season of action and of repose, and 
each was guarded from the temptations peculiar to 
it. The hours of strenuous endeavor and of conflict 
will be not less strenuous, but more calm and more 
courageous, when thus sanctified, and the hours of 
rest more restful and refreshing. We, too, need 
God’s felt presence equally in both seasons, if we are 
to escape the perils of either, or to reap their highest 
benefits. Moses had the right to identify Israel's 
enemies with God’s, because Israel was obeyiny; 
God’s commands, and the conquest of Canaan was 
known to be his will. We have to be careful not to 
be too quick to take for granted that opposing us is 
opposing God; but we may have all the courage and 
comfort of the prayer if we keep so close to him, and 
sink ourselves so completely in his cause, that per- 
sonal enmities fade away, and we wish for victory, 
not because we fight for our own hands, but for God. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE cloudwas taken up from over the tabernacle 
of the omen (v. 11). ‘‘If I could only just 
have a pillar of cloud go before me by day, and 

of fire by night, I could be a pretty good sort of a 
fellow, for I mean well enough,” said Tom, ‘‘ The 
trouble is,” he continued, ‘‘that I don't see which 
way the straight and narrow path goes. There 
aren't enough sign-boards. I try to keepin the path, 
but how’s a fellow to tell where it is? The first 
thing I know, I hear somebody hollering or scolding 
or fussing at me, and that’s a sign I’m out of the 
road. I wish there were as many signs that I’m in 
the road as that I’m out.” Now Tom, my boy, there 
are a great many signs. God goes before you in 
visible pillars of fire and smoke more often than you 
think. The trouble is you don’t see them. You wish 
there was a ‘‘ pillar” of some kind or other to tell you 
whether it was going to rain, so you wouldn't go 
fishing on the wrong day. Well, there is. Old Far- 
mer Jones can see it. He knows all the weather 
signs, and you don't,—that’s all the difference. A 
young mother wishes there was a ‘ pillar” to show 
her when her little baby is going to be sick. Well, 
there is. The doctor can see it. You study life, 
Tom, and you will see a thousand visible signs of 
the true path, where now you don’t see one. 

And the children of Israel set fSrward (vy. 12). 
‘Set forward!”’ Keep that motto in mind. All true 
progress is onward and upward. If you are on the 
wrong track, don’t back out. Turn squarely round, 
and get out headforemost.. Nu//a vestigia retrorsa, 
—that is, ‘‘ never a step backward.” on’t get into 
the wrong road. Stop and look for the signs; ask ques- 


tions. Make a little sure progress every day. ‘‘ Get 
a move on you.” ‘‘ Keep making headway.” What 
did you accomplish last year? “Nothing? That's 


awful! ‘Get ahead:” put a little money in the 
bank; add another friend to your list; get a.‘‘ raise " 
in your salary; conquer another bad habit; acquire 
another virtue; set up a tall stake to mark your last 
year's accomplishment, and don't rest a minute until 
you ‘‘ go it one better.” 
They first took their journey according to the 
sommandment of Jehovah by Moses (vy. 13). Perhaps 
ou don't think that Jehovah has any plan for your 
journey, or that any one course more than another is 
by his ‘‘commandment.” ButIdo. There are laws 
for. your growth ‘and progress as fixed and certain 
and personal as if God came down to you every 
morning and gave you his orders as your mother 
goes to the cook with hers. The fact that the ‘‘com- 
mandmen‘s:” are. for so many people seems to con- 
fuse you. But stop to think a minute. Here is a 
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regiment of a thousand soldiers, and the colonel is 
ordering them into battle. ‘Attention! Forward, 
march! Charge bayonets!’’ Now, when he spoke 
those words, didn’t he give his ‘‘ commandments ” to 
every individual as much as if he had gone down the 
line buttonholing every man, and saying, ‘ Here, 
you, Bill Jones, Yohn Smith, Tom Brown, attention! 

orward! Charge!" There isn’t one of those Ten 
Commandments, nor one of those sublime injunc- 
tions of Jesus to the whole world, that is not as sol- 
emn and personal a message as if God had taken 
you to the Garden of Gethsemane, and whispered it 
to you alone. 

Come thou with us, and we will do thee good 
(v. 29). What a tender and beautiful invitation! 
Will the day ever come when every invitation will be 
backed by that sublime assurance that, ‘‘ what good 
soever Jehovah shall do unto us, the same will we do 
unto thee"’?, When you invite your friends to social 
functions in your home, do you mean to ‘‘do them 
good"? When you hire a young girl to do your 
housework, or a man to labor in your shop, is this a 
genuine part of the compact, ‘‘ Come with me, and I 
will do you good""? You want them to do you good, 


of course, and that is as it ought to be. oses said 
to Hobab, ‘‘ Forasmuch as thou knowest how we 
are to encamp in the wilderness, . . . thou shalt be to 


us instead of eyes.” All human relationships involve 
obligations, but also rewards. If other people are to 
be our eyes, we must be their ears; if our hands, we 
must be their feet. But always and everywhere the 
supreme and vital thought in every mutual relation- 
ship is this: ‘‘Come with us, eat with us, walk with 
us, talk with us, work with us, and we will do thee 
good.” 

I will not go (vy. 30). It doesn’t ppoeee exactly 
what his reasons were for refusing. They may have 
been the very best. He loved his home and friends, 
and it was his right (perhaps) to go and be with them. 
But it is as solemn and perilous a ge, | to refuse to 
accompany one to whom you can be a blessing as to 
refuse to leave one who will be a curse to you. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Singing lips make light feet. 
bd 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—As it is of the utmost importance to im- 

N press the story of each lesson on the scholar, 
we must use every device possible to accom- 

plish that end. From time to time, therefore, pick 
out different ones of your brightest teachers, and ask 
them to be ready, before you review the school, to 
come to the platform, and in three minutes tell the 
school the story of that day's lesson. If you havea 
map, let the teacher use that in the telling of a story 
like that of to-day. If you have not a map, do noi rest 
until you have bought a good one for use in the school, 
Review.—About how long had Israel been near 
Mt. Sinai? How did God indicate to them that they 
should go forward? Ask some teacher: When Israel 
set forward, what did Moses say? And when the 
ark rested, what did Moses say? Ask of the school: 
Whom did Moses wish to have accompany them on 
their journey ? What promise did he make to Hobab ? 
What did Moses want Hobabtode* Did Hobab go? 
Now put on the board the words Join God’s People 
to Get Help. ‘This is ‘ust what Moses set before 





| JOIN GoD’s PEOPLE | 


TO 

ee HELP | 

+, UIVE | 
Hobab as a motive for going with them. And it is 
still\thue that we all need help on our journey, and 
should join God's people in order ‘to get that help in 
our battle with sin. ut more than this: Moses also 
wanted Hobab to give help. Put down the word 
Give. And so still. We must not only unite with 
God's people to get nelp. but to give it as well. Each 
one has something to do for the church that no one 
eise can do; why should you not do your share ? 

New York City. 





pt 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 
** Forward !| be our watchword." Psalm 25 : 1-10. 
**Guide me, O thou Great Jeho- (33: 1-8. 50: 1-5.) 
vah."" Psalm 68 : 1-8. 
‘We're marching to Zion.” ; 89: 1-5. 135 : 1-4.) 
** People of the living God." Psa " 3! tte 3-4.) 
pe Lord, to thee alone we turn." se Pesan ten 72 S + Ind 
‘God moves in a mysterious way. (155: 1-5. 220: 1-6.) 
**On our way rejoicing.” Psalm 105 : 38-45. 
**O happy band of pilgrims.” (152: 3-6. 215 : 15-17.) 
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Have you seen the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners’ lessons for the third quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
Sor ten cents. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic : Journeying toward Canaan. 


lll, Golden Text: For thy name's sake lead me, and 
guide me.—Psa. 31 : 3. 


IV. Result Sought : 


Determination to follow the guidance of the Bible, 
or conscience, or father and mother, etc. 


V. Starting-Points : 

{Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.| 

1. A dog, or a boy, leading a blind man. 
2. Did you ever play ‘follow the leader” ? 
3. Guide-posts. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1, PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


Once upon a time there was a lame boy named 
Ned, who lived in the country. Ned often wanted to 
go to church, but he couldn’t walk. His father was 
poor, and they did not own a horse, so he had to stay 
athome. After atime there came to live next door 
to Ned a man who was blind. He also wanted to go 
to church, but he had no one to lead him. The road 
was so hilly and so winding that he could not find 
the way along alone. One Sender morning, as Ned 
and the blind man were talking together, the blind 
man said: ‘I'll tell you what we'll do, Ned. I am 
strong, and I can easily carry you: you get on my 
shoulders, and tell me the way to go, and I'll carry 
you to church. Then we'll both get there.” What 
do you think the people thought when they saw Ned 
and the blind man coming into church? What did 
Ned do for the blind man? Then what would you 
call Ned ? 

With these two last questions, and, if necessary, 
others, get the children to state the fact that Ned 
was the blind man’s guide. In using this kind of 
story for a starting-point, the teacher must be care- 
ful not to make too much of it. Tell it briefly, and 
without too much emphasis, for there is a danger that 
it will detract attention from the lesson story. 

2. Lesson Story. 

Our iesson to-day is about some guides which the 
children of Israel had to lead them alcng the hilly 
and winding roads on their way to the promised 
land. At this point briefly review the -esson on the 
tabernacle. varticuiarly that part referring to the 
pillar of ciouc and the piliai of fire. 

One day the children of Israe! saw the villar of 
cloud begin to meve from its place above the taber- 
nacle. A* once Moses gave the order for all the peo- 
ple to make ready to folicw thecloud. The tabernacle 
was carefully taken down, and the priests packed the 
furniture and put it on the wagons. Then the cloud 
moved on ahead and guided the people along the 
right road, and they ali tollowed after it. Whenever 
it turned to the right hand, or to the left, they turned 
also. In the daytime it was like a cloud, but in the 
night-time it shone like tire, and gave light all along 
the road. What was the piilar of cloud and fire to 
the children of Israel ? 

With this question, and others if necessary, get the 
children to state the fact that the pillar of cloud and 
fire was a guide to the children of Israel. 

But the heavenly Father knew that the children of 
Israel needed another guide beside this one. Travel- 
ing through this country was a man named Hobab. 
Hobab lived among the mountains. and knew every 
road and hill and river. One day Moses went to him 
and said, ‘‘ We want you to come with us, and show 
us the best way to journey. We need some one to 
guide us through this wilderness, and you know the 
way so well that we want you to be a guide to us. 
We promise that if you will come with us, we will 
share with you any blessings which the heavenl 
Father shall send to us.” hen Hobab went wit 
them, and the children of Israel continued on their 
journey toward the promised land. 


3. TRANSITION. 

What was the name of the church which the chil- 
dren of Israel had built ? What rested over it in the 
daytime ? What rested over it at night? To what 
place were the children of Israel journeying? How 


did the heavenly Father tell them when to go on and 
when to stop? What was the pillar of cloud and fire 
to the children of Israel? Who was Hobab? Why 
did Moses want him to go with them? What did 
Hobab do for the children of Israel? Why did the 
children of Israel need a guide ? 


4. THe TrutH EMPHASIZED. 


Do you think that the children in our Sunday- 
school need a guide? Did Nadab and Abihu have a 
guide? Did they follow the guide? What was the 
result of their disobedience? I know a little girl 
whose mother left a plate of peaches on the dining- 
room table one day when she was going out of town. 
She told Minnie that she might have just one before 
dinner. So Minnie ate her peach, and went out to 
“v. By-and-by she came in the house to get her 
dolly, and saw the peaches there on the table. How 
good they looked! and how Minnie wished for one! 
‘*Mother would never know,” she thought. But a 
little voice seemed to say to her, ‘‘Do right, do 
right." What was that little voice to Minnie? Do 
= think she followed her guide? What would you 

ave done? 

The teacher can close the lesson with some such 
little test story as the above. This story can be con- 
structed so that emphasis will be put upon the fact 
that the Bible is a guide, or that the child’s.parent is 
aoe or conscience, etc., as the teacher may think 

st. 

Vil. Blackboard 

1. Sketch the hills and the valleys, and draw, or 
pin to the board, a picture of the tabernacle with the 
cloud above it. 

2. Indicate the winding road by which the children 
of Israel are journeying. 

3. As you tell about the departure from the en- 
campment at Sinai, move first the cloud, and then 
the tabernacle, to another place. At the proper time 
print the word GUIDE over the cloud. 

4. Make an ‘‘H” to stand for Hobab, and over it 
also print the word GUIDE. 

5. At the close of the lesson, print the words 
OBEY THE. 














OBEY THE 
GUIDE 
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God provides his resting-places only for his weary 


ones. 
tpt 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


LANCE over, tor your cwn information, the vody 
of laws which, after the account of the setting 
up of the tabernacle, fill the Book of Leviticus 

and theearly chapters of Numbers. The narrative 1s 
resumed here in chapter 10, after directions for mak- 
ing and using the silver trumpets. Note the way the 
priests used them for festivals and sacrifices (Num. 
10: 10), and also how they used the beautiful office 
of benediction (Num. 6 : 22-27), and thus give a pic- 
ture of the service of the priests teaching *he sover- 
eign care of Jehovah over his people. Then take up 
the story of the journeying. Read the general de- 
scription of it (Num. 9: 15-23). The three days’ 
journey mentioned in the lesson (v. 33) was from Mt. 
Sinai, where the people had been encamped for thir- 
teen months and mineteen days (v. 11, inte the wilder- 
ness of Paran (v.12). The places where they restea 
at night are given in chapter 11 : 3, 34,35. Incidents 
of the journey are related in chapters 11 and 12, 
which should be studied to give picturesqueness to 
the lesson. The points to be emphasized are : 

1. The Guiding Presence in the Journey. The taber- 
nacle was always before them as they went, and the 
holiest symbol in it was the ark which held the law. 
Following it they were safe. It was the record of 
such experiences that prompted inspired men to say 
Psalm 119 : 105 and Proverbs 6: 23. This is wisdom 
for all ages. The law of God obeyed is life (Prov. 
13 : 13, 14). It not only pointed out the way, but 


(Continued on page 414) 
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AUGUST 2, 1902 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a vear, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other per eres) = at such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 414. 





$50.00 Round Trip to California, Chicago 
& North-Western R’y from Chicago, August 
2to 10. The new Overland Limited, the 
luxurious every-day train, leaves Chicago 
8.00 P. M, Only three days en route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. Variable routes. New draw- 
ing-room sleeping-cars and compartment cars, 
observation cars (with telephone). All meals 
in dining-cars. Buffet library cars (with 
barber). Electric lighted throughout. Two 
other fast trains 10.00 A. M. and 11.30 P. M. 
daily. The best of everything. Daily and 
personally conducted tourist car excursions 
toCalifornia, Oregon, and Washington. 





Apply to your nearest ticket agent, or ad- | 
dress W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Phila- | 


delphia, Pa. | 
| 


Hot Springs, S. D., the great sanitarium |} 
and health resort, in the picturesque Black i] 


Hills, Only $24.30 round trip from Chicago, | 
on certain specified dates throughout the 





summer, via the Northwestern Line, Through 


train service from Chicago daily. Ask ticket | } 


agents for full particulars, or write for infor- | 
mation to W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


From Prairie Schooner to Overland Lim- 
ited. Send two-cent stamp for copy of spe- 
cial edition of illustrated article from the Jyly 
Review of Reviews, dealing with the history 









Yr 

. \ S Dp fe = in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
| 
. 








and development of the Northwest and of the | } 


| 


Chicago & Northwestern R’y and the only 
double track line between Chicago and the | 
Missouri River. W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The fish are biting up in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. First-class train service Chicago 
& North-Western R’y during the fishing sea- 
son. Summer tourist rates now in effect. 
Direct connection is made at Chicago with 
all lines from the south and east. Ask any 
ticket agent for particulars, or address for 
free booklets and full information, W. A. Cox, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Very Low Round Trip Rates via the 
North-Western Line Chicago to Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah, until September 15th. 
Return limit, October 31, 1902. Luxurious 
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The Adventures of a 
Fortune-Hunting Lord 


The hero of these droll adventures is an English nobleman who comes 
to America in search of an heiress. He is promptly taken up by 
the smart set of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Chicago. In each city he meets with some absurd and distressing 
adventure ; and, in revenge, he tells what he has learned of American 
society and satirizes the foibles and distinctive peculiarities of the 
smart sets of the yarious social centres. City dwellers will recognize 
many of the society folk that flit through these tales. 


GILBERT PARKER 


A Stirring Love Story by the Author of The Right of Way 





Mr. Parker’s new novel is a six-part love story, the action of which takes place in the 
Egypt of to-day. The heroine is a beautiful woman whose chief antipathy is a slave- 
dealing English capitalist. How she cured the Englishman of his avarice and how the 
Englishman cured her of her hatred for him, is the tale. 

N 


A Letters from a Self-Made 
tol . Merchant to His Son 


Lh wl ® Ly Re They are from John Graham, an old Chicago pork 
at A» s packer, to his son Pierrepont, who 
34 






























‘VaR has just left Harvard College, and is 
ag /! —— — Wt . beginning work in earnest as an eight- ‘ 
A : dollar clerk in the old man’s packing- ; 


iS 


e ‘ 


house. This series, recently published 


has been put into a little booklet, and 
~ Wee 4) a copy will be sent free of charge to 
Sy any one sending 25c. for a 3 months’ 

‘3 a trial subscription to The Saturday Evening 
J Post. A second series of these letters 


THE SATURDAY | 
EVENING POST 


(Founded by Benjamin Franklin, 1728) 


—~ 
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A handsomely-illustrated weeKly magazine; 
has the greatest living writers and a circulation of 
330,000 copies every week. Superbly illustrated and 


printed. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 











fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 A. M., 8.00 
and 11.30 P. M. daily. For tickets and in- 
formation apply to W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Individual Communion 

‘ Outfits. Sed hier ne ~~~ Agama 
Sanitary Communion Ovutrit Co. 
Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 








THE GENUINE MENEELY BFL S 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. 

















WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 
Powell’s Map of Palestine FIRST MORTGAGES 
7 a : ‘ Cre 3 : on proved f s, worth fro o 5 ti the 
LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- amount loaned thercon, meting the investor 6 per 
proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem, Especially valuable in ee tal te one of can aaletd canmelan. 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a Write for our latest offering. 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. _Baates ane oo: od ae 
Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relief 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ ** No other so near perfection.’’ AMERICAN 
—Dr. Schauffier. ‘By all odds the best.”"—Dr. Blackall. . 4 ire J Insurance Compan a 
os. an alnut Street, e 
Size, 14X22 inches. Price, 50 cents = - = 
° ° Jn orderi ds, 7 hi 7 iry com 
The Sunday Schoo! Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | ajin4intsel7 ix aking mony comer 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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hiladelphia, August 2, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘I‘hese rates include postage : 


“ 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year. 

1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ . less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


% 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. P 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fia for, unless by special request. 

Eno cope of any one issue of the paper toenable 
all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will be sent 
Jree, upon application 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiIMEsCo., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














The Colorado Short Line 


From St. Louis and Kansas City, 
via the Pueblo Gateway to 


Colorado, Utah, and the 
Pacific Coast 


Observation Parlor Café Cars, meals a la 
carte, and elegant Pullman service, electric 
lights and fans. Double daily service. The 
scenic line through Colorado. Through ser- 
vice to California. 

THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities 
Memphis, Hot Springs, Ark., and_princi 

ints in Texas, Mexico, and California. 

ilegant through service and Dining Cars, 
meals a /a cari¢, and Pullman Sleeping Cars 
with electric lights and fans. 

For further information, apply to 


W. 8. HOYT, G. EB. P. Agent, 
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To Cleanse 
and Freshen Ribbons. 


Dip the ribbon in a clean suds of 
Ivory Soap and warm water, smooth 
it out on a marble slab or pane of 
glass, and scrub one way only with a 
mail brush well lathered with Ivory 
Soap. 


When thoroughly cleansed 
Tinse in clear water, being careful 
mot to crease. Replace on the slab 
or pane while wet, passing your hand 
over it several times to take out all 
creases; leave until dry. If the ribe 
bon is a long one, after scrubbing 
and rinsing, wind it tightly about a 
round bottle with smooth surface. 
Do not remove until entirely dry. 











American Success Series 





« Improvement the order of the age” 

Trained thought and skilled labor, join 

with the best material, make the great 
Success, 

The Smith Premier Typewriter 





Mr. CHARLES S. FEE 
General Passenger Agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, began his railroad work as an expert 
stenographer. 












American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve success’ 
Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These booke will be mailed free 

nly to persons who send us their names and addresecs, with request for same. 












335 Broadway. New York City. 








$$$ } 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., ,.Y""S%a. 











Border Lines in the 
Field gf Doubtful 


Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


\ | 
Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull point: out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 
Price, $1.00. 
Published hy Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday 
School Times Co. 




















What People Are Saying About the 
Times’ Story of the Denver Convention 


From W. N. Hartshern, Chairman of the International Sunday-School Executive 
Committee: ‘‘Convention report excellent. Please print for me two thousand 
(2,000) copies ‘Convention Report Pamphlet,’ and ship them at your earliest 
convenience to my address."’ 

From W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Founder of the ‘‘Home Department"': ‘‘ Your report of 
the Convention was a charming one from beginning to end, and one of the most 
comprehensive and entertaining reports that I have ever read. It makes one 
breathe the atfhosphere of the great throbbing Convention."’ 

From Belle M. Rrain, the well-known writer on missionary subjects and conferences : 
‘‘Its word pictures were so vivid, and its statements so clear, that I felt almost as 
though I had been there. Having reported several great missionary conferences, 
I know just how hard it is to do it well. I think this of yours is a masterpiece. I 
was greatly disappointed in not being able to go to Denver in person, but your 
report does much toward making up the loss to me."’ 

From Joseph Clark, D.D., State Sunday-School Secretary of Ohio: ‘' The article isa 
word photograph which combines kinetoscopic accuracy with telephonic delight.” 


Just what every Sunday-school worker wants for reference, inspira- 
tion, and information, while waiting for the verbatim Official Report, 
and just the thing to buy in quantities and circulate among Sunday- 
school workers and throughout your state or province. 


NOW READY IN ATTRACTIVE PAMPHLET FORM 


$37.75 a hundred; 50 cents a dozen; 5 cents apiece. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 412) 

sought a resting-place for the people (v. 
33; Psa. 119 : 165). 

2. The Invitation to Companionship. 
Moses was feeling his way toward the 
promised Canaan, whither the cloud 
moved. He was glad to avail himself 
of his Kenite relative’s local knowledge 
of the country (vs. 29, 31), and willing 
to promise him in return for his service’ 
a share in all that Jehovah should give 
his people (v. 32). Show your pupils 
that to ask others to follow God by obey- 
ing his law is to offer them all the bless- 
ings that God promises to his chosen 
ones. 

3. The Faithful Leader. Use this les- 
son to show the character of Moses. 
His heroism, which appears in all the 
accounts of this trying journey, is most 
inspiring to boys when it is rightly set 
before them. The first day the people 
complained like children, and brought 
on themselves the same judgment that 
overtook Nadab and Abihu (Num. 11: 
1-3). But Moses interceded for them. 
The second day they complained of the 
manna, and God not only gave them 
meat till their greedy appetites led them 
to sickness and death, Tat he raised up 
other men to help Moses bear the bur- 
den of the unreasoning multitude (11 : 3- 
34). At their third resting-place even 
Moses’ own brother and sister distrusted 
him, and brought a terrible punishment 
on Miriam, but Moses again interceded 
for her. Everywhere Moses is brave, 
patient, ready to help out of trouble 
those who have brought it on them- 
selves through failure to support him. 
And always his support comes from 
constant communion with God (11 : 10- 
15), and God speaks plainly to him (12: 
7,8). It is by such qualities and expe- 
riences that men become great leaders, 
keeping self-restraint, patience, and ho 
with impatient, complaining people. 
Find illustrations in such leaders as 
Washington, Lincoln, McKinley. 

4. The Constant Protection of the 
Guide. Though three days are men- 
tioned, and three camps, in this journey, 
evidently many days are included (11 : 
Ig, 20; 12:15). In them all, when the 
eople journeyed they saw the cloud of 
Seeorelk over them (v. 34). It was an 
assurance of protection from all their 
foes, in answer to the prayers of their 
leader (v. 35; read Psa. 68). When they 
rested it was because the ark of the 
covenant rested with them (v. 36). They 
were safe, journeying or resting, while 
Jehovah watched over them, though the 
way was strange to them. Show how 
these lessons learned by the Israelites 
in the wilderness have come, through 
prophets and psalmists and Christian 
experience, to be our possession (Psa. 
4:8; 121: 3-8; John 14: 23). 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Guiding Cloud. What was the 
meaning of the cloud over the taber- 
nacle ? (Exod. 40 : 34, 35.) How were 
the people commanded to begin their 
journey ? (Deut. 1: 6-8.) How did God 
guide them on their journey? (Deut. 
I : 31-33; 32: 10-12; Psa. 78.) How are 
we assured of the same guidance ? (John 
16 : 13.) 

2. The Strong Leader. How was Moses 
sustained for his great task ? (Exod. 24: 
15-18.) Whom did he gather around him 
to support him? (Num. 10 : 29-32; 11: 
16,17; Deut. 1 : 9-18.) How did he bear 
injustice from his followers and support- 
ers ? (Num. II : 2; 12: 3, 13.) 

3. The Protecting Presence. Whom 
does God protect as he did the people of 
Israel 2? (Psa. 34: 7.) Whatis our watch- 
word in times of anxiety ? Psa. 32: 7.) 
What is the divine promise ? (Psa. 32 : 
8.) What is the end of our journey? 
(John 14: 2, 3.) 

Boston. 


<0 


What God may hereafter require of 
you, you must not give yourself the least 
trouble about. a | he gives you 
to do you must do as well as ever you 
can, and that is the best possible prepa- 
ration for what he may want you to do 





next. If-people would but do what they 
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s at Niagara Falls 








Mailed free for a 2 cent stamp. Address, G. H. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 


have to do, they would always find 
themselves ready for what came next.— 





George Macdonald. 
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AUGUST 2, 1902 


The Senior Bible Class | 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Journeying toward Canaan 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Num. 


THE SUNDA 


4. The Attitude of the People. (8.) 
From chapter 11 what would we infer 
regarding the difficulty of having the 
orders of Moses obeyed ? 9.) What is 
there to be said by way of excuse for 
the people ? 

5. Their Protector. (10.) Who, ac- 
cording to the narrative, was their real 





10: I1 to 12: 16). 
|For each member of the Bible class.] 


Beginning with verse 11 of the tenth 


chapter of Numbers, we meet with var- | 
ied reminiscences of the journeyings | 


from Sinai toward Canaan. According 
to the chronology specifically mentioned, 
a little more than a month and a half 
intervened (Exod. 40:17; Num. to: 11) 
between the setting up of the tabernacle 
afid the beginning of the journey. 

The general impression made upon 
the mind of.the reader is that the Israel- 
ites marched as a well-organized, thor- 


oughly subdivided people, following a | 


regular program during all their move- 
ment, keeping together and acting as 
one body, and that this unity and rela- 
tive compactness continued until Ca- 
naan was finally reached. 

It must be remembered that, for the 
most part, we have the theory of the 
march recorded, rather than its actual 
eircumstances. We have the scheme; 
whether the inherent difficulties entailed 
by it were readily surmounted on the 


march through the desert is hardly, | 


perhaps, worth considering. The peo- 
ple do not seem under such control that 
they could be fitted into any scheme, 
however easy, much less into one so 
elaborate as that outlined in the legal 
portions of the Book of Numbers. 

The host made its first.start, as one 
may conclude from the incomplete data, 
with Southern Canaan in view. They 
expected to enter that land at once. 
Perhaps they were hardly aware of the 


difficulties they would encounter when | 


among the Canaanites, who were well 
used to warfare. 
those first encountered, they actually 


made a center of Kadesh, called in Deu- | 


teronomy Kadesh-barnea, a site shown 
by Dr. Trumbull, with whom Guthe 


agrees, to be ’Ain Qadees, about fifty | 


miles south of Beersheba, a central spot, 


as suitable for the purpose as any that | 


can be found in that general region. 
These three chapters relate several 
interesting incidents, particularly the 
invitation to the Midianite to be their 
ally and 


and the punishment of Miriam. All set 
forth Moses as the one indispensable 
personality at that time. 

, 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old Testament studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘‘ Kadesh- 
barnea ” (139-147), a classic on the sub- 
ject of the wanderings of Israel, has 
interesting data regarding the camping 
and marching. Kent, ‘‘ History of the 
Hebrew People : the United Kingdom” 
(§ 27), may be profitably read. Watson, 
in the volume of the Expositor’s Bible 
on Numbers (97-150), thoroughly trav- 
erses the period. A short article on 
Kadesh by Hall, in the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary, is worth noting. Good liter- 
ary references for this particular period 
are scarce. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. | 

1. The Start from Sinai. (1.) How 
long had the people remained at Sinai ? 
(2.) What had they accomplished during 
this stay ? 

2. The Scheme for the March. (3.) 
What was the plan in accordance with 
which the host was to proceed? (4.) In 
accordance with what signal did the 
movement take place? (5.) Was the 
invitation to Hobab to be ‘‘eyes” for 
Israel any indication of a lack of faith 
in the care of God ? 

3. The Route. (6.) What was the 
probable objective of this first forward 
march? (7.) What were the difficulties 
to be apprehended ? 


Being unable to defeat | 


uide, the choice of the seventy, | 
the prophesying of Eldad and Medad, | 


assurance of safety ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction-of the 
leader.} 

The analogy is close between the 
average human life and the march of 
Israel. Are we entitled to rebuke the 
| Israelites for their forgetfulness ? 

The great organizer never so truly 
| shows his breadth and power as when 
he is dealing with and for his people. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


. 4 - 
| Too many churches say, ‘‘ Come with 
us, and do us good,” 
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The American Revised 
Bible in New Edition 


HE appearance of a small-size, port- 
able edition of the American Re- 
vised Bible ought to be heralded as 

joyously and as widely as the appear- 
| ance of the large-size edition in 1901. 
There can be little doubt that the sale 
of the English Revised Bible of 1885 
was retarded by the small size of the 
| type (minion), and by the placing of the 


numerals indicating the chapter and 
verse on the inner margin next to the 
| back of the book. 

The rgor edition of the American Re- 
vised Bible remedied these defects by 
furnishing large type (long primer) and 
head-line numerals at both the inner 
and outer margins of the page. But 
the bulky size of the trg01 volume 
hindered its sale among persons who 
desire to carry their Bibles to church 
|and Sunday-school. The tgor edition 
can never be surpassed as a table book; 
| the 1902 edition cannot be surpassed as 
a portable book. 

A few comparisons reveal the excel- 
lencies of the new issue. The weight 
| of the 1901 book is three and a quarter 

pounds; of the 1902 book, two and a 
quarter pounds. The size of the page of 
the 1901 book is 836% inches; of the 
1902 book, 85% inches, conforming to 
that of the ordinary ‘‘ Teacher's Bible.” 
The paper is very light, and has that 
dull, dead finish so agreeable to tired 
eyes at night. The margin is reduced 
to narrow limits. The type of the 1gor 
book is long primer; the type of the 
1902 book is bourgeois (one size smaller) 
upon brevier body (two sizes smaller),— 
a font especially manufactured for the 


publishers, and giving the highest con- | 


densation. 


Yet, despite all these reductions, we | 


have practically all the contents and all 
the advantages of the 1901 edition. 


Igor corrected. The marginal readings 
are there, but they are at the bottom of 
the page. The headlines are there, and 
in clear type. The references are there, 
and the number is slightly increased in 
the Old Testament (Professor Thayer's 
work in the New Testament standing 
immaculate). A line somewhere near 
the middle of the page conveniently dis- 
tinguishes the references bearing on the 
left-hand column of text from those bear- 
—— the right-hand column of text. 

he appendices indicating the British 
preferences in the Old Testament and 
in the New Testament are omitted. 
The prefaces to the Old Testament and 
the New Testament of the English Re- 
vised Bible of 1885 are also omitted. It 
is a thoroughly American work, and 
goes forth ateady on its mission, to 
win on its merits. America has given 
the world several ‘‘best” things; it 
seems that it is giving the world the 
‘*best” English Bible. 
It is astonishing how cordial has been 


The | 
text is all there, with the few errata of | 


Y SCHOOL TIMES 


the reception of the American Revised 
Bible. n examination of a large num- 
ber of reviews of the work, approxi- 
mately one hundred, has confirmed the 
accuracy of this statement. Criticisms 
from British sources have been awaited 
with interest, and it is a pleasure to note 
the cordial welcome that has come from 
many in the parent-land. Some of the 
critics, indeed, have shed tears at the 
death of the “‘ saints” in the titles to the 
New Testament books, and have thought 
that certain archaisms might have been 
retained, or that the distinction between 
‘*shall” and ‘' will” could not be main- 
tained. But these disturbed ones are 
in a decided minority, and their protest 
is drowned in the chorus of praise that 
arises from scholar and inexpert alike. 
Some of the British comments are 
worthy of note. One organ says: ‘‘In 
not a few cases the American decisions 
were the better decisions and might have 
| been accepted by the English Commit- 
| tee instead of being relegated to the ap- 
| pendix.” A London review says: ‘‘ The 
American Revised Bible is a noble work, 
destined to become the accepted Bible of 
the majority of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
A anadian periodical remarks: 
‘*Upon the whole we are inclined to 
regard this American Revised Bible as 
the best version of the sacred Scriptures 
| we are likely to have for many a day.” 
| As reported in these columns, the 
| Tenth International Sunday-school Con- 
| vention, recently in session at Denver, 
passed a resolution expressing a ho 
that the American Bible Society would 
| arrange to supply the American Revised 





Bible to all of its patrons who might wish 
to be provided with this new revision. 
| The Sunday School Times a year ago 
| set the good example of adopting the 
American Revised Bible in the quota- 
tions and references of its columns, an 
example that other periodicals were 
| prompt to follow, especially those issu- 
ing Sunday-school helps. 

| “ 

| The new edition is issued in the same 
styles of binding as the rgo1 edition, in 
ee ranging from $1 to $7. The pub- 
ishers, Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York, are to be congratulated on the 
press-work and binding, and their 
praiseworthy achievement in present- 
ing to the public in popular form the 
nearest approach to ‘‘the pure Word of 
God’’ that has yet been issued in the 
| English language. 


| 





Wesk end Westies 





To All Who Are Interested 
in Tithes 





VERY large and increasing number 
of individual church-members now 
regularly tithe their incomes. The 

system has also been adopted in quite a 
number of churches of the various evan- 
gelical denominations as a practical and 


church finances. 


Bible Conference at Winona Lake, In- 
diana, there will be held a ‘‘ Conference 
of Tithers.” 

The proposed conference is for the 
purpose of ascertaining, as far as pos- 
sible, to what extent this has been done, 
and with what results. The Rev. F. O. 
Ballard, of Indianapolis, Indiana, is 
chairman of the committee having the 
matter in charge. 

Many ministers who have had more 
or less experience in this phase of the 
subject of tithing cannot be present at 
the conference. This ay is made to 
all such to write to Mr. Ballard, giving 
such information as they may possess in 
regard to the success, or want of suc- 


cess, in their own congregations, of this | 


method of supporting not only the home 
church, but in aiding all the work of 
the church at large. Facts rather than 
; theories are wanted. 
publish the testimonies, as far as it may 
be deemed wise, for general circulation. 
—Thomas Kane, 310 Ashland Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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For Pastors, Teachers, Everybody 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble linen goods. ‘Turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double ser- 


vice. 
NO LAUNDRY WORK 
When soiled, discard. ‘Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. B ii, 30c. Send 6c. in U.S. 
stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name 
size and style. Catalogue Pree. 





Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 4, Boston 








permanent solution of the problem of 


On August 12, 13, and 14, during the | 


It is designed to | 








That you can buy 
5% Gold Bonds on in- 
stallments -and mean- 
while have them insured. 


A good investment 
for you -if you live. A 
splendid protection 
for your famr/y-if 
you die 


For tull information ti! 


up and mat! coupon below 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 68. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base 
figures ona block of § . . . issued 


to aman. . years of age. 


Name 


Address. .. 
































































































This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he Is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 

























The sudden suppere that one wants to 
prepare at night have an added pi e 
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Style Tin 


M F Roofing Tin is the original 
old-style roofing tin—made en- 
tirely by hand labor from per- 
fect black plates and the greatest 
amount of pure tin and new lead. 


MF 


Roofing Tin 


has been used since the early 
pert of the Nineteenth Century 
n Great Britain and America, 
and covers a great number 
of important buildings in this 
great territory, where it has 
lasted more tha 50 years. 


Specify M F 
Pin in seer Cane 
ing estimates. 


an) 


< Voi fgacn= ~ 


Tint DIATE M 
\ PLATE LU! 


IPANY 
New York 
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The Westminster 
Sabbath-School Hymnal 
For Sabbath-Schools and Social Meetings 


258 hymns and 172 tunes, New edition. 
Price reduced, Single copy, 20 cts. 
In quantities, 15 cts. 

Strongly bound in boards. 


This Hymnal contains the cream of the 
best Gospel Hymns and the choicest Sunday- 
school hymns and music, There is no other 
book published at the same price that equals 
it. Sample copy sent for 15 cents. 


John H. Scribner HiWaat*- 
OVER 61,000 SOLD 


IN ONE YEAR 


EXALTED PRAISE 


Music Edition—$25 per 100, silk cloth binding. 


Word. Edition—1oc. each ; $7.50 per 100, substan- 
tially bound. 


Sample copies of both for 90 cts. 


: 242,000 SOLD TO DATE 
Sunday-school Edition } Issued in two styles of 
Evangelistic inding. 
Flexible Cloth Edition—12 cts. each, by mail; $1.20 

per doz.; $9.50 per 100, not prepaid. 

Board Cover Edition—16 cts. each, by mail; $1.75 
per doz.; $13.50 per 100, by express, not prepaid 
Send 12 cts. in stamps for returnable copy. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., Bf%,Dosk St. 




















UPLIFTED VOICES 


A New Kind of a 
Sunday-School Hymn Book 








f-You Wear a Watth? 
Ive Factory-or Shox? 


\ t= you should have a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case in order 
. to A ary oy the works and lessen the ccst of repairs. The 
Boss Case is made of two layers of solid gold with a layer of 
stiffening metal between. It is better than a solid gold case 
because it is stronger and so close-fitting as to keep out gas, 
smoke, dust and dampness. 


JAS. BOSS *tcs" 
Watch Cases 


are recognized as the standard the world over, and 
sold as such by all jewelers, The Boss is the only 
stiffened case in use long enough to prove by actual 
wear that they will outlast the 2-year guarantee, 
There is none “just as good.” The Keystone trade- 
mark here shown is stamped in each Boss case 4g” 
Consult the jeweler. Write us for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadeiphia. 
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‘ when one can draw upon the appetizing 
and dainty things found ealy ia Libby 
~ hey-opening cans. 

‘ inghes—the practica) home 


Ai las—sent anywhere for five cent ime. 
0 p lithe book, “How to Good Things 
ree. 


by, McNeill & Libby, Chicago @ 
PrTtTiyittit) 4 
Peekskill Military Academy 

Ferg at N. ¥. 


th Year. | for 
Coll and Goverment 
business 


Libby's Atlas of the World, with 32 new £ 

















nipped 
Gymnasium. lustrated 
cotalogue, apply to 


THE PRINCIPALS. 






Mercersbe ,, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy Xiercersberg, Pa. 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Complete theological course by correspondence, also 
post-graduate courses. Send for circular. 
taught thor- 


TELEGRAPHY «3 =: 


quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. Eastern 
Telegraph School, Box 56, Lebanon, Pa. 


Send for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, Mys- 
tic, Conn. 35th year. Chartered. th sexes. Home. 
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A 20th Century S. S. book, edited by Adam Geibd 
and R. Frank Lehman, assisted by Superintendents, 
Choristers, and Officials from every state. 224 pages, 
with 150 new hymns, familiar hymns that God has 
blessed, several groups of hymm for Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Children’s Day, Rally Day,etc. Officially adopted 
by many State Conventions. Unequalled endorse- 
ments ; phenomenal sales. cents for examination 
copy ; money refunded if book is returned in one week. 

25.00 per hundred, Write for free specimen pages. 

ublished by 
Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 








THE BEST 


Song book for Sunday-schools is 


The Service of Praise 


$25 per 100. Send for inspection copy. 


Hall Mack Co 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


81,000 CHILDREN! 


are singing every Sunday from 
FOR THE SUN- 
CARMI NA DAY-SCHOOL 
The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free, tor examination, to pas- 








_ Why Not Use the 


REVISED BIB 


goods not equalled 
for near the 
money 


—and goods every household has use for. 
§4 inch good lustrous plain Black Mohairs, 


Edition is admitted to be 
the English tongue. 


the English speaking world.” 





title page. 
upwards. For sale 


sellers, or send for catalogue. 





Prices from 
| all 


oc. 
42 inch all-wool Black Cheviot, 40c. 


36 inch all-wool Grey, Tan and Brown ggg, NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


mix American Tweeds, 35€c. 


hen b kabi i 
panne Co Fioestere “Standard | The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 


most excellent translation of the | 
ny ees ye ever published in 


The Sunday-School Times says: 
“It is the standard translation for 


Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 


tors, superintendents, and music committees. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, NewYork City 


CHURCH HYMNS =a For Tent, Outdoor, 
| GOSPEL SONGS and Union Meetings 


Music Edition, 25 cents. Words only, ro cents. 
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Individual Work 
for Individuals 


pp A Record of Personal Experiences 
ooh. and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 








—look as good as imported goods that cost 
two and three times the money. 
10,000 yards good and pretty Wash Goods, 
10c. yard 
—style and quality never before sold for so 
little in all experience. 
Send for samples—goods and prices will | 
prove extraordinary chance, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
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/, p— ? ‘THE GENUINE 
Ys? a 
2 Sade mp HARTSHORN] 


HIS latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. It is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others. 


Cloth, 16mo. 
Published by 
\1 The International Committee of 


186 pages, 75 cents 








Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





You see something in these pages 
would like to know more about. 
not write to the advertiser ? 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- | 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 


It is a good impulse that leads you to | 
porte ——. | write to advertisers named in this paper. 


Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 

| 3 West 29th Street, New York City 

vou 

Vy, For sale by booksellers, or by 

HW hy | The Sunday School Times Co. 
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